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JUNE ROSES. 





FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING 
BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY 


Prost. 





They tremble over the garden- wall, 
Laying their pure, white cheeks together, 
And holding a confab, great and small, 
Over the drowsy weather. 


They sleep, sun-touch'd, by the straggling fence, 
Shrin'd in their leaves, like a way-side saint, 
Great crimson drifls, where the breeze grows 

dense, 


And the pilgrim insects faint 


They nod and they wave from each sunny nook, 
And you trample them down in your woodland 
walks; 
And here, in the shade, with a fragile look, 
They droop from their shining stalks. 


Oh, gather them in where I sit and write, 
Let the floor be etrewn with their fragrant 
leaves ; 
O’er this broad, deep sill let them fall at night, 
From their nest in the hanging eaves! 


Let their dewy eyes look up to mine, 
And my dress grow rich with their brilliant 
stars, 
And lovingly, tenderly let them twine 
Their arms ‘round my lattice-bars. 


And my busy life will drop a care 

In each deep, red heart where the light reposes; 
Oh, thy children all are fair, 

But fairest are thy roses! 


THE MYSTERY; 


OR, 


The Recollections of Anne Hereford. 


June! 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
By tae AuTnor oF “Tur Ear.’s Daven- 
Ters,” “ Dangsnurny Hover,” “ Tux 
Rep Court Farm,” &. 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1861, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. | 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE STOLEN LETTER. 

All this while what had become of Lady 
Chandos’ She still kept herself secluded, 
and was seen by none, Hill and Mr. Chandos 
excepted. But now her illness waa going to 
be attended by a new feature—a medical man 
was called in. He came, understood, 
from a distance; was not the one who had 
attended Mr. Chandos for his foot, or any 
other doctor in the vicinity, but drove over 
every day from some place fur away. He 
had apparently known the Chandos family 
previously, for he shook hands heartily with 
Mr. Chandos on his first arrival; a thin man 
with dark eyes, and a benevolent, truthful 
countenance, His name was Lake. 


we 


“Obliged to send for me at last!” he ex 
claimed. “I said, you may remember, that 
the time would come when you'd be glad of 
me at Chandos. No skill in these parts; a 
set of muffs, all; known to be.” 

Mr. Chandos amiled. 

“And pray, for whom am I wanted, Mr. 


Harry’ Your blooming self?” 
“My blooming self is ever-blooming,” 
laughed Mr. Chandos. “I don't trouble the 


doctors, I assure you.” 

“Too wide awake for that,” 
surgeon, echoing the laugh. 
lady, I suppose.” 

Mr. Chandos nodded, and led the way to 
the west wing. But why should he have 
denied to this old gentleman that he was 
ever ill? 

Two hours at least the doctor remained in 
the west wing, but Mr. Chandos came back 
s00n after conducting him. I put the ques- 
tion to him which had been troubling me. 


returned the 
“It is for my 


“Mr. Chandos, why did you say to the 
doctor that you are never ill’ You know 
how ill you were recently ; that the London 
physician even said there were but little hopes 
of you!” 

He bad come down from the west wing 
witha ; but gravity, even to dis- 
tress, Overshadowed it now. 

“ That was a painful illness,” 
after along pause; “painful in its attendant 
circumstances; Ido not allude to physical 
pain; and it is best kept from the know- 
ledge of strangers. I wish you also would 
dismiss it from your mind and not speak 
of it.” 

“ But are you really better ¥” 

“Tam very well,” he returned, with 
smile. “At least, I should be if—if—I mean 
that I am as weil as I can expect to be.” 

“Which is equivalent to saying that you 
are not well, and never will be,” I said, the 
vone of my voice sad as the words. 

“ Anne—I must call you ‘ Anne:’ I cannot 
go back to the formality of ‘Miss Hereford’— 


grave face 


he remarked, 


whether ill or well, it must be of no moment tye | have written w Hames this afternoon,’ 


ww you I wish it might be.” 


I answered nothing; my cheeks did; and 
I do fear that Mr. Chandos read their signs. 
He took no further notice of me or them, 
but strolled out before the house, sunning 
himself in the warm autumn morning. This 
day, I wish you to take notice, was the next 
but one after the police officers had been at 
Chandoa, 

Later, I was in the embrasure of the win 
dow when he met the doctor in the hall and 
brought him into the oak parlor. They were 
at the door when Mr. Chandos began asking 
the other how he found his patient; neither 
of them could see me till they should advance 
a little further. 

“ Dreadfully emaciated, and as obstinate 

” 


“Hush—sh—sh !" interposed Mr. Chan- 
dos, peremptorily, as he caught sight of me. 
The surgeon turned his head, and saw me 
also, 

“Well, it was not polite of me, I confess, 
to be abusing Lady Chandos in the presence 
of this young lady,” he resumed; “and I do 
fear I was about to say ‘obstinate asa mule’ 
You are used to me, Mr. Harry, and know 
that I don’t employ courtly phrases. Your 
mother é& obstinate.” 

“T know it,” replied Mr. Chandos, lifting 
his eyes to the doctor's, “That is the worst 
of it; and I see no prospect of remedy.” 

“None whatever in the present stage of 
the malady. And it won't be long going on 
to the worst,” he added, in the ear of Mr. 
Chandos; but I canght the words. Mr. Chan- 
dos made no reply; he was leaning his fore 
head upon his hand. 

“ When did you come home ?” he asked.” 

“Only last week. Two months I was 


™“, 
“ What did your patient say ’” 

“T have nearly given over with patients,” 
the doctor replied, shaking his head. “I re- 
quire rest in my advancing years, and T have 
sufficient to live upon; so I leave the field 
open to younger men.” 

It struck me that they might wish to be 
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SUDLEY CHURCH, USED AS A SORPTAL DURING THE BATTLE OF MANASSAS, 


This building has obtained a painful inte ,: 
rest, that P 


is two-fold: first, because it waa 


ami battle; the stories have been die " the roughest covstruction, and near \t someef 


proved, and it is now known that the rebela | the hottest fuiting of that memorable Stin- 














“Tt is my habit to leave letters on the table 
every day; for not a day passes but I have 
some for the post. They have never been 
tampered with, so far as I know, until this 
afternoon.” 


“You cannot be sure of that. But whet 
shall you do ip the matter now f” 

“1 don’t know what to do; it is the sort of 
thing that causes me to feel at « nonples. 
Were I to have an officer in the house to 
Ee OF a it might prove use 


“It would prove useless, were it known 
who he waa, and his errand. Have you a 
suspicion of any one in particular?” she ab- 

asked. 

“ Not the slightest. Neither can you have, 
I suppose.” 

Mra. Penn was alent. 

“Have you?” repeated he, thinking ber 
manner peculiar. 

“I would rather not answer the question, 
Mr. Chandos, because it would ve 
followed by another, which I could not an- 
ewer.” 

“Which ts equivalent to confessing that 
your suspicions are directed to some quarter,” 
he returaed with awakened interest. “Why 
should you object to avow it!” 

“ Well, it inno,” she replied. “1 do think 
that all the circumstances—taking one loss, 
one disagreeable event with another— do tend 
to point suspicion to a certain quarter, But 
‘T may be wrong.” 

“To whom ?" he asked, 

“That is just the question that | knew 
would follow,” retarned Mra, Penn ; “ the one 
which I hinted that I should depline te an- 
awer. No, Mr. Chandos, you possess the 
maine facilities foreobserving and ju:hving Unat 
Ido; in fet, greater ones, and if you cannot 
draw your own deductions, I will not help 
Lyou Jo them; it would be presumptuous of 
me to do so,” 

“ You must allude to en inmate .{ Chan- 
doa.” 

“TL abould deem it impossible that wy but 





alone, and I left the room. When I went! used as an hospital for the wounded Union- | did not burn the wounded in Budley Church, | ley took place I) Woe at once Inken posmes 

down again, Mr. Lake was gone, and Mr. | ists during the action, and secondly, because | but did treat them with reasonable humanity jeheoltor tbe ae ottie wounded Many of — inmate of Chandus euald play Gase witcha 
Chandos sat at his desk, writing a letter. He] of the dreadful stories of rebel atrocity in jatier the battleo—however inhumanly they | these poor fellows wen sod lying on the Wheve wou ne the eppertuany f , 
began complaining of his foot, saying that it} burning the church and roasting the inmates may have aetes in bayonetting the wounded, | woos cutee voters lett the viet Mre. Penn, if you do possess this suspi- 
gave him more pain to-day than usual, The church remsins in its bewutiful situation, | and firing upon ambulances and surgeons’) uty The abe hom a sketch taken by | ™ You ought to impart It to me,” he grave- 

“Tt is because you have walked so much | although the beauty of ite surroundings is | temporary quarters during tie contest WF. tater of the F Zovaves, for the ay anid. 
upon it, Mr. Chandos, The gentleman who | sadly marred by the accidents and evils of! Budley Chureh is a small stone building of | NY. Utusteated New Were I eure that my suspicions « «re cor. 
attends you prophesied how it would be, if rect, | would do @ ; hut, aa Laay, tery may 
you did persist in using it.” ; be mistaken. Forgive me if | hint that per 
"46 Ay; that is it, I believe, Well, I must give . - a you, sir’ There was a letter from = anned Lizzy's mente, ~ could aes neo we hae Ay rm 3 nwehing at ocd in ae ee Soe are het e on 
j j > . . ; . ’ rs im this morning * | thing: from oy heart veheveal that the wo quiringly “Ts tt your fetter then, which is rey heed be ere you to open om, yo 
ren oie gd ai =, a. “From Haines! What does he say %" man had taken the letter missit How should PT hawe seen vou might soe as clearly as 1 do.” a 
"4 You know that I shall be pleased to do Mr. Dexter took a letter from his pocket ! ‘A leiter was placed on this table ball an Hin net ny letter Toaly placed it there ‘Then, you absolutely decline to beip met 
ao, Mr. Chandos” book, and put it into his mast rs hand, who hour awo, in rewiiness foe the post oan lor Mr Chonda ! moaned Hill on the “Indeed I must. It would be out «1 place, 

“Just carry this letter into the hall, then, | T™® his eyes over it nn Mr Chand Ther letter tae ? ¥ hemght you might | Laok out for quer en 
and lay it on the customary table.” “ My letter will be useless, then and Touet peared. Which of you hae removed it? haves nm ing aside your predilections and prejudices, 

He had sealed it with his usual seal, and I write another,” he exclaimed when he had A dead silence lu Hl on the stats noe little time | weigh well ail the circumstances, the minute 
took it from his hand and carried it to the | finished. “Tl get it, and show you what I “Tt could not vo without hands,” conti a0) DE remen ber srl etayed Co spenk to her: | points, and possibly you will need no help 
letter table in the hall. It was addressed to | 84.” nued Mr. Chandos, “therefore it must have but Elid net see you She hastened away, for Mr Chandos had 
a Mr. Haines, whom I remembered as having “Let me get it for you,” T interposed, as | been removed by one of you, Task whe his “Tsuw Miss Hereford.” spoke up Hill, whe | risen and was looking out for her, Mr 
acted as agent for Mr. Edwin Barley, when he was rising. And, without waiting for done ine wasalool the conferency. ° I saw hercome | Chandos walked on, musing 
he took the house. Lizzy was passing through | Permission, I left the room Bat the letter Their tongues were let loose now, all eager. | trom the oak parlorinte the hall, and go bare Now, I had been debating a question with 
the hall when I laid it down; I observed | W48 not where I had left it: the table was | ly denying that they had seen the letter, and | aeain, bat Tid not observe what it was for myself Should I, or should I not, impart to 
that she looked at me—seemed to look at | ¢™Mpty spparently with truth Mr Chandos ques Phen, mean nterposed Linzy, you | Mr Chandos my suspicions of Lizzy Would 
what I was doing; and Mrs. Penn and Hill © The letter is gone,” Tsaid to Mr. Chandos, tioned Robin, one of the footmen, whether be can just bear roe ont to master, perhaps, that] it be just to dose’ Lf it were indeed Lizay 
were speaking together on the stairs, nearly | eturning to the room had seen at whea he opened the doorto Mr.) 7 didn't wo anigh tie letter table, if you were | who had held that conversation with Mr 
beyond view ; whether they saw me, I can “Gone ™ he repeated, taking out his wateh. | De FP ny 68 ae Se | Héwia Rariey, thon, beyund all dows, Has 
not say. “Tt cannot be gone: it is only tour o'clock dide't notice any letter there, sir” was ‘Yeu, Ten ail Mew Eth Had Lizzy | she whe had stolen Mr Chandes's letter, who 

“5 fear that Lady Chandos is dangerously “T meant to say that it was no longer on | Ue Mans Pe ply T think T should likely spproached the table Lrauet bave secen her | had taken the memorandum-book, who had 
ill,” I said to Mr. Chandos, when I returned. the table.” have obwerved it, tad there teen cme Dbeomiete I came down toyeelf immediately, | forced Mis, Penn's bag, who bad helped her 

“ Very il.” he re plied, “but not danger “ Dexter, ring the bell Hickens las been * Lizzy mu ef ave 1 for she enw me snd she was in t kitchen before I was self to the letter of Madame de Melliesle. Bat 
ously so.” disobeying orders What are my directtor pelmee tt there ] tenet urage inferruy Sturt there's 5 proof that te Aid et oie | T could not be certain that it was Livzy who 

I could not believe my ears; I had thought, lo you respecting the letters Mr. Chan VeRked—yes, vexed —(iAt Ne stimpieton my pede wards come back was the ht that flash | had been with Mr Elwin Darley 1 had ao 
by the words dropped by the doctor, that sh¢ | continued, when the butler appeared el be tine ite t hit quarter, Mr ill inaincaes tah | proofot it; some of what the world would 
was going on rapidly to death. Mr. Chandos “In what way, sir?” asked Hickens ( nendne ned te her And what ah ! do with etter that | C@ll cireumstantial evider« but ne positive 
saw my surprise “Have T not desired that the letters m I » Mins Hereford come ‘ the oak | yy tm { Livvy. in « resentful | Proef. No, T would not mention her in con 

“] am telling you truth,” he anid. “Ido always remain in the ball vil the letter man | pmrion and put something on the tables she | gyn, If master offered me a dozen of his | Meetion with Mr. Edwin Barley; it would be 
not consider my moth r’s life in danger.” comes for them, and that they shall be hand poke up I think it did look Tike a letter letters t | ther spared the trou. | Unjust 

“Then,” came the flashing thought upon ed to bim from the table, direct ? ‘Did you meddle with it PME the: they'd be of rund tome’ We dined alone, a» usual, Land Mr Chan 
me, “it must be insanity, and not bodily ill ‘And so they always are, replied | ¢ = , ; Weil, Harry, P must leave yout irin. | dos He went up stairs afterwards, I sup 
ness.” Were they all insane? Was he? Was | Hic one : ' 2 paps E didn't, ir,” was —- | vestigation,” said Mrs. Chandos Ii lamto | pose to the west wing Mrs Peon came 
that the reason that he could not marry’ A “ Where's the one, then, Unat ts placed of ity I never so much a rm Seer © mveany Walk, | must go, for the dusk will | Peeping at the ceor later The tea was on 
cold chill struck across my heart at the | “he table halt an hour age” f was at the other end of the hall, going imo | coming on | the table then 
thought of the awful infliction fur such a man “I did not know that o letter had been | hitches Mine Herefurd can say that | Wr. Cnandos, questi ind inquire as he |” May I come in’ she said in a joking 
as Mr. Chandos placed there, sir, [Tha © seen none "At thle uncture, Mrs. Chandos came down | *® 4 i come Ww no concl nh The | tome, as she advanced aod took @ seat by the 

“T see what is in your mind,” he con-| “On which tall Wl you pu M ina nb’ diiliek dees for going out, Mra. Penn | ‘etter was gone, at 1, apparently, nobody | fire Its well to be you, Miss Hereford, w 
tinued. “ You are anticipating your own po | Heretord ’” Stateline: bes Whatever ix all thie?” «he | ABCW how oF where Pie servants were dix. | Have the run of this nice, comfortable parlor, 
sition, should anything occur to my mother “On the proper table, where the letters) a cctainmed an her eve il nice oes raed. Mr Chandes walked out with the | @ll day, different from those rooms up staira, 
She isa protection to you, of course, although | are always put.” pe Se ii atte ted ineaieaes Mea’ arent, and TE went up te my room I can teil you 
confined to her rooms.” “You mua’ have moved it, Hickens,” again A letter bae mysterious lisappeoared It appeared that he ompaniod Mr Dex | Are they not comfortable * 

“No, indeed, Mr. Chandos, I am not so | repeated Mr. Chandos om the hall. and | am trying tw trace it,” | ter aa faras the gates, nad, on returning, en I don't know aneut that, but they are 
selfish. I was thinking of a very different “Indeed, su, i bave wot, Had L wen a) wan bis reply to te countered Mis. Penn, who was pacing the | wretchedly «ul I'd as soon be cooped up 
affair.” letter there, there tt would have remained by er! how strange! Was it of meo- | grounds, while Mrs Chandos sat in an arbor, |! & prison Not a soul to speak to from 

“Of what were you thinking ” until the man arrived. but Lhave not beer mene t What passed, | of course did not know then; | Morning to night, Mrs. Chandos, her 

The question a little took me aback. in the bal! at all since Mr. Lake left Tacae knees are always of moment, from t for enme time aferwarde Wn Penn | eld, aod Emma Here you have Mr. Chan 

“T cannot tell you; it is what ] would not Mr. Chandos rove and went inte the hall, the ancertaiaty and ut pleasantouess whieh at- | saw him in adistant walk, and made her way | dos, full state aod cer mony, besides the 
mention to apy one ” possibly with a view to ln sk tor the letter tend them I bey your pardon Mrs. Penn: | across to |} chance of ar ing ai) the Visitors 

“Just look from the window, Anne; he may have thought it bac sipped down. did you speak?” May wained tidins f the letter 9 | 1 lwughed at he stalogue of desirabie 
there's some one coming to the house. Who | I followed, to show him where it was placed “You may rely apou it,” whispered Mra | she inquired things 
is it” and Mr. Deater and Hickens followed ue Penn, for she had drawn close to bin in her Not an It t stnyuler Until the Te Gn eee COR SS 6 Coe "hed 

“It is Mr. Dexter.” There were no signs of the letter to be seen, eagerness, “that whoever opened my letter) Jast week ortwo. I ed that we had the | S24 then, sand Mr. Dexter once in a way 

“Dexter! The very fellow I wanted to | on the table, or on the floor, or any wher hes taken this one’ Mr. Chandos, for the  gyost trustworthy servants at Chandos |“ Well, that’s something It isan improve- 
see. Now you need not turn out; we are pot } “I put it bere,” T said to Mr Chandos, pesce and safety of the house, you ought oot that it ia possible | any family bave ment upon my life.” 
about to talk treason. Come and sit down | wuching the table with my fager lo leave @ stone unlurt to discover wh What can there be in my letters that should “If you are not satisfied, why do you re 
again; don’t you know, Anne, that I like to “ Was any one in the hia © tome he it is that is acting with t sure i i interest them ? main 
have you with me while I may ’” | rejoined. ery Nay,” said Mrs. Pens I think it is a Who said [ was net satisfied? I did not 

1 made no reply ; Only sat down and t& ok | “ Lizzy Was passing through it And Mre Mr. Ciandeom yrave y monte ! ae’. «greater wet r what there should be ta mine though | do grumble at the dullness People 
up my embroidery. and Mr. Dexter came in. Penn and Hill were standing on the stair That the « Hiprt im bow cases Was one ana | can under nd dependants wishing to pry Who have thet ving to get, must put up 

Their conversation appeared to me of little | “They would not touch it,” hastily returs the same, admitted of Levuabot Anil tee lentes the wters private affairs, but I ce with many things that others would not 
moment: it was chiefly about leases, and | ed Mr. Chandos. “ Uickens, call the servants turned his eyes from one servant to another, not understand their caring to look into those | suppose,” she added, afer a pause, “they 
other matters connecied with the estate. here, every one.” as if seeking the guilty mark ia Weir laces of a stranger, as | am. Were IT ‘you, Me. are all assembled in party conclave in the 

They came in, men and maids, al! much “Did you see me put the letter on the Chandus, | would leave other letters on the West wing Mr. Chandos, Mrs. Chandos, and 
| Mr. Chandos suddenly observed. | astonisued, as their countenances betrayed. table?” I asked of Min Pean hall table, and set a private watch’ my lady.” 
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“T have my reasons,” she replied, nodding 
her bead “I won't tell them to you this 
evening, but I don't say that I never will If 
she is insane, as I suspect, why then—bet I'll 
my bo more now. What « strange thing it 
is shout-that letter! Don't you think sof" 

Very.” 4 

“ Did My. Chandos write one to send in ite 
place” 

“T do not know.” 

* Were 1 Mr Chandos, | should institute—" 
Mra Penn stopped abruptly, for Mr Chandos 
himself appeared 

“Ah, Mr Penn, you here!” be exclaimed, 
“have you come to honor us with your com 

¥ to teal 

“No indeed, I am not so fortunate, I only 
ran down fora minute's change, while Mra 
Chandos was sheent. I must return to make 
tea for her now.” 

Bhe said good-evening and left us alone 
After tea we gathered round the fire, he reat 
ing his log still, I near the lights, at my em 
broidery 

“Anne.” began Mr Chandos, “what is 
your opinion of that letter affair to-day’ 

“Tam very sorry that it has happened ; be- 
cause it must make every one feel uncomfort 
able.” 

“ The wore is, that it seems so utterly im 
possible to fx upon any particular one as 
likely to have done it I have no suspicion 
whatever” 

Tlooke! into hie foe 1 suppose it was a 
peculiar jook, for it arrested his attention 

“Why! you have no suspicion, have you” 

“Only a faint one, It may be called a 
doult, more than a suspicion.” 

“You and Mre Penn must be in league, I 
think ™ he reeumed, after a pause. “ She con 
feeved to entertaining a suspicion, though she 
would not say of whom, It is singular that 
you should beth eee what T cannot” 

*T did not know that Mra Pegin suepected 
anyone She has sald nothing to me” 

“Will you tell me whom you doubt 

“ But it le scarcely fale” I have no proof” 

“Never mind thet I shall not hastily act 
upen any information, I assure you; | shall 
judge for myself” 

“Then I think it ie Ligry.” 

“ Lirgy uttered Mr. Chandos, afer a pause 
of irrepressible astonishment. /éeey 

“Tt is but a enepicion Taeay that I can 
prove nothing—that Tam not sure” 

“Rely upen it you are wrong, Anne Lizzy 
would be ane of the very Inat to act treacher 
ously She has lived with us for years, and 
ie attached te we What grounds can you 
have conjure! up for suspecting her!" 

Before | could anewer, Hickens entered 


down, carrying it and the sovereigns 
Hickens was going loto the room at the same 
moment, bearing » salver, on which lay « 
letter, He presented it to Mr. Chandos 

* Who is this from?" 

“1 don't know, sir; it has been brought by 
hand.” 

Mr. Chandos took it from the walter with 
the left hand. Hickens then observed the 
stained handkerchief wound round the other 

“ What is the matter, sir 1” be hastily ex- 
Gaimed “You have met with an sori- 
dent ™ 

“ Ab.” sald Mr. Chandos, in a tone of rail 
lery, ae if making light of the affair, “ this 
comes, Hickens, of doing things in a hurry. 
You must bring mein a basin of water | 
attempted to throw open the window, not 
observing that it wae fastened; it resisted, 
and my hand slipped through the glass 
Close the heavy curtains.” 

Hickens withdrew to the window to obey 
the order I stood by Mr. Chandos with the 
linen rag. “Presently,” he nodded. “ Open 
thie for me, will you, Anne?" 

I took the letter from him, unsealed and 
op ned it, AsT handed it back to bim, my eyes 
accidentally fell upon my own name. 

“It concerns me!" I uttered. “ Who can 
be writing ® you about me *" 

Mr. Chandos ran his eyes over the lines— 
there were but few —and a scowl contracted 
hie brow. He read them over again. and 
then folded the letter. 

“ Hickena,” he called out, “who brought 
thie’ When did it come!" 

“It came bat now, sir. I don't know who 
brought it; a young man, he looked—wear- 
ing a cloak, Ile came to the kitchen door. 
I happened to be standing there and took it 


from him, ‘For Mr. Chandos,’ he said, and 
turned away. I thought how quickly he 
made off” 


“ Should you know him again?" 

“No, sir, 1 think not. I'm not sure, 
though.” 

Hlickens walted, but Mr. Chandos said no 
more, and he quitted the room. 

“ In the letter from Madame de Mellissie ?” 
I asked 

“I don't know who it is from,” said Mr 
Chandos, “It is anonymous” 
“Anonymous! And about me! 

I stood looking at him. 1 connected this 
letter with the two sovereigns I had just 
found some one was at work to ruin me in 
the estimation of Chandos House. 

“Mr. Chandos, that is not a pleasant letter, 
in it" T asked 

“ Anonymous letters never are pleasant 
ones,” he rejoined. “If TL bad my way, the 
writers of such should all be shaken in a bag 
together and sunk in the bottom of the sea 
Do not let It trouble you, it defeats ite own 
ends” 

“ Will you allow me to read it?” 

“It would give you no pleasure.” 








with a message from one of the tenanta, who 
head come op Mr Chandos went out to 
speak to the man, but did not remain long 

“Tt ie « beautiful night ™ he remarked, 
some litthe time after he came in 

I den't know why I should have done it 
unthinkingly | bellewe: but I walked to the 
window and drew aside the muslin curtain to 
look and found my face in contact (save for 
the glase that wee between us) with that of 
another fhoe, which was peering in' Whose, 
T eould not tell, I was too much startled to 
distinguish, save that it wae like a man's | 
drew back with « scream, and Mr Chandos 
started up e 

“A man's the window! 
There it is.” I cried, nearly choking in my 
fear 

Mr. Chandoe land forcible hold of me, put 
me ina chair, and peremptorily ordered me 
\ remain there, not to stir, Then he sprang 
to the window , and, in bis too hasty efforts 
to throw it open, broke a pane of glass He 


lace close to 


leaped out 

1 mat there 
window open, the curtain waving gently in 
the night breeze—and that terrible face with 
out. Mr Chandos looked stern and white 
when he returned, and blood was dripping 


trembling and shaking, the 


from his hand 

“1 can see bat T could not stay 
long, my hand! bled so,” he said, snatching up 
which lay on the 


he one 


his white handkerchiet 
table, and winding it round the palm “Anne, 
de you think these are not fancies of yours 
this seeing people at the window 

“Il wish Tcould think «. How have 
hurt your hand" 

“With the glass did you not notice that I 
broke a pune If you can give me a bit of 
linen rag. I'll do it properly up | have some 
plaster 1 dont ring for help; not caring 
that this should he known in the household,” 

I rose and went to my room, in search of 
mune linen rag. shivering and ducking my 
head as | passed each window in succession. 
To my imagiastion it seemed that a man's 
face must be at each, peering in upon me. 


you 





CHAPTER XXIV 


THE NIGHT ALARM 
I knew that I had some pieces of old linen 
in my trunk, and proceeded to search for 
them. In doing this, a smal! parcel, very 
small, got into my hands, and I looked at it 
with some curiosity, not remembering what 
it contained . so I undid the paper. 
Two sovereigns, Two sovereigns! What 


THE GhoOrT 


“But it might give me some light, Mr 
Chandos; and light is what | want just now 
I request it as a favor” 

“Very well My showing it to you will 
prove the sort of estimation T set upon it. 
You and I must unite together in striving to 
unearth the anake,” was his reply, as he laid 
it before me 
“Mr. Chandos 
in your house at present, and are suspecting 


You have got some trouble 


your servants, bul there are two others whom 
you have more cause to suspect-—the compa 
nion to Mra. Chandos, and the young lady, 
Miss Anne Hereford Please to remember 
that none of these misfortunes happened till 
these strangers were at Chandos, and your 
servants have been with you for years It is 
one of those two who is the guilty one, and 
a you will find if you take the proper means 
of investigation, You don't appear to have 
east a thought to them, but you had better do 


aonow, I write as A Frirsp.” 


“Tt would implic ate Mra Penn as well as 
myself! Lexclaimed, when I bad read the 
letter 

“Yes: forgetting that Mra Penn is a suf 
ferer with myself—or perhaps not knowing 
it.” 

The tears came into my eyes T could not 
help it, © Do you doubt me, Mr. Chandos 
He lal hold of my hand, bending those 
grave eyes, laughing then, upon mine, 

* Doubt you! Se greatly that Tam delibe 
rating whether I shall not send for the police 
and give you in charge, Oh, Anne, Anne! 
you litte simpleton © 

* Will you not see to your hand '” 

“ Ay, it wants seeing to.” 

It was the palm that was cul, badly, I 
theught. Mr. Chandos seemed to understand 
what to do to it, and the dressing was soon 
over. Hickens called to take away the basin 
and other things, and we were alone again 
1 took the two sovereigns from my pocket, in 
tae same paper in which Thad found them, 
and gave them to Mr. Chandos, 

“ Will you please to look at these, and tell 
me if you know them.” 

“ Sovereigns! he exclaimed, as he took 
them. “ What do you mean by ‘ know them" 
How should 1 know these from any others?” 

* Are there any marks by which you would 
know them?" 

lle looked at me for a moment inquiring- 
ly. Then, as if a thought occurred to him, 


Pclome to the light 
“ Anne! where did you find these 


Do you reongnize them *” 


struck me that they must have been put there 
with a purpose; that they were, very pro- 
bahbly, the sovereigns you marked and lost. 
Bo | brought them down to show you.” 

He remained silent a considerable time. 


he asked at length 
“1 did not know I had one. So far as Tam 


aware, | have given offence to none, since I 
have been within it.” 

“ Were your boxes locked '" 

“Yeu, and must have been opened with 
false keys Mr. Chandos, I ought to leave 
your house now. Iam not safe,” 

“ You are perfectly safe, Anne, for you pos- 
sess a powerful protector one who will not 
suffer harm to touch you; who will shied 
you even from annoyance, so far as is practi- 
cable” 

1 knew that he alluded to himeelf, and 
thanked him in my heart. But it was not in 
his power to ward off annoyance from me, in 
the face of « hidden enemy, such as I appear. 
ed to have 

“ When we were interrupted this evening I 
was shout to ask your grounds for suspecting 
Lizzy,” resumed Mr. Chandos. “Will you 
tell them to me?" 

“You remember the evening I went to 

look for Madame de Mellissie’s letter. I told 
you I found Lizzy in my room; sbe was 
darting out in confusion, having, no doubt, 
heard my approach. I inquired what she 
did there, and she told me she had come into 
do Harriet's work: which 1 found was an un- 
truth, for Harriet went in afterwards as usual. 
Well, I said no more to Lizzy, but proceeded 
to look for Emily's letter. It was not there; 
it had disappeared; and I found, moreover, 
that both my boxes had been opened and 
their contents examined. How could T do 
otherwise than suspect Lizzy’ That she had 
been at some mischief in my room I felt very 
eure ond, Leannot but think that whoever 
opened my boxes and stole that ictter, was 
the author of the rest of the mischief” 
“Do you recollect the exeuse Lizzy subse- 
quently made to you for being in the room? 
That she was watching the grounds. I think 
it likely to have been the true cause,” 

“I beliewe that the first reason for my sus- 
pecting Lizzy —for suspecting, | mean, that 
she was not acting a clear, straightforward 
part—was her strange manner with regard 
to that attack upon you. Why should she 
have been so eager to put it upon the gip- 
sien ¥" 

“True: her manner then was singular,” 
he rejoined. “ Notwithstanding, I would 
stake my credit upon Lizzy's innocence. She 
has been in the family for some years and 
werved us faithfully.” 

It was at my tongue's end to proclaim the 
interview I had been a witness to, in which 


Mr. Edwin Barley had borne a part, and to 
avow my belief that his companion was 
Lizzy. But I stopped myself in time. Mr, 


Chandos would naturally have said, “ Where 
are your proofs that it was Lizzy *” and of 
proof | had none, He began telling off on 
his fingers the inmates of Chandos 





took a hasty step forward and held them 


“ But you have not answered my question. 


“ There's my mother, Mra. Chandos, myself, 
Hill, Hickens: for all these T can anewer 
Then come the servants, For some of them 
Il believe Tecan equally answer, Lizzy being 
bat I regard them all as honest and 
trustworthy.” 
“Therefore the 
Mra Penn and myself.” 

“And Mrs. Penn is certainly exempted,” 
“For she has been meddled 


one 


uncertain ones are only 


he rejoined 
with in an equal degree with any of us.” 
“Then it leaves but me!" 

“Jusi so; only you, But, Anne,” bending 
his grave, kind eyes upon me, “T would an- 
swer for you with my Mf.” 

“If it ia not Lizzy that is my enemy, who 
else can it be?” T exclaimed. 

“Why should you think it to be Lizzy more 
than any one else? She can have no cause 
of enmity against you.” 

Again flashed across me that 
with Mr. Edwin Barley. if it was Lizzy who 
was in league with him, no need to search for 


interview 


a motive 

“Bat, that [have an enemy, is indisputa 
ble. That letter which you have just receiy 
ed, and these sovereigns prove it” 

* Anne, Livzy could not have written such 
a letter as this.” 

That he was prejudiced in favor of Lizzy, 
nothing againat her I 
Mr. Chan 
(TO BE CONTINGE bind 


determined to admit 
saw, SO I relapsed inte silences 


dos did not break it. 


Natunat Construction or fan Exourmu 
LANOU AGE The Abd 
as the originator of the present excellent me 
thed of ingtructing the deaf and dumb, is said 
to have remarked to some travellers visiting 


Sicard, well known 


him at Paris, that of all languages the Eng 
lish was the most simple, the most rational, 
and the most natural in its construction, and, 
as an evidence of the truth of his as*ertion, he 
further observed, that his pupils, as they be 
gan to learn the means of conveying their 
theughts by writing, invariably made use of 
English forms of ex pression. 


Bratrroanp’s Ancestay.—The name of 
Beauregard, the Rebel General-in Chief, hav 
ing penetrated to Mexico, the Diarte i Mejico 
furnishes some biographical information con- 
cerning him. This authority states that the 

randfather of Beauregard was a Megfban 
vandit, called Boregallio, who acquired great 
wealth by bis depredations in the mountains 
of Sierra Madre At his death, the gang 
broke up, and his son, Boregallio, jr. emi- 
— to New Orleans, where he bought two 
arge estates; the first he called Touton, and 
the second Beauregard: hence the name of 
Touton Beauregan! Subsequently, he was 
fortunate enough to marry a lady of high pa- 
reptage, and at once acquired great influence 
among the foreign population of Louisiana. 
As wih bis property, so with his offspring ; 


“Who is your enemy in the house, Anne?” | 
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REMITTANCES. 

For the information of our friends, we may 
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on subscription to Tux Post, but we prefer 
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If our friends throughout the country will 
comply with these suggestions so far as con- 





venient, the favor will be appreciated. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Pomrnoy.—We are afraid the style of articles 
you mention would not be acceptable to our 


readers ® 


THE BATTLE OF SPRINGFIELD. 


More sad news-—saddest of all, the loss of 
several hundreds of brave men, including the 
energetic and heroic Gen, Lyon 

Acting with his accustomed  intrepidity, 
Lyon seems to have marched out of Spring- 
field to give battle to an enemy greatly su 
perior in number, with his usual faith in him- 
his cause. But he fell 


and his loss was equal 


self, his men, and 
“early in the action” 
to that of a thousand men. 

Yet, disheartened as they must have been, 
by the loss of their leader, the gallant Mis- 
souri, lowa and Kansas regiments seem not 
to have faltered, but to have held their own, 
retreat imperative. Then, in good order, and 
with no unsoldierly haste, they fell back to 
meet their reinforcements 

Tears and laure) wreaths for the dead of 
that day' May their memory be ever fresh 
in the hearts of their countrymen, And as 
for Lyon 
gazed upon him, the very proudest of careers 
the enduring 


for whom, as we at this distance 


seemed to be opening—let 
marble ascend in the future, to tell to com- 
ing generations how he lived, and how and 
where he died. 

It is said that our forces at Springfield wer 
greatly outnumbered. As Lyon is reported 
to have applied repeatedly for reinforcements 
—and as he was not the man to ask aid with- 
out good cause—we suppose that the expira- 
tion of the service of the three months’ volun 
teers had rendered it: impossible at the mo 
ment to comply with his demands 
the Government is to blame for this—anil it 
blame—-but often the people should be wil- 
ling to take blame to themselves, for often 
they assuredly deserve it 

To the great Western States the country 
looks for the protection of Missouri, and the 
opening of the Mississippi. Perhaps the 
West, like the East, has not yet fully realized 
the magnitude of the work which is before it. 

Well, our people have this comfort—they 
belong to a race that is able to learn wisdom 
from adversity. The Secessionists threatened 
long ago “ to take the conceit out of us;” and 
that is about the only good thing they are ca- 
pable of doing 
out of us, just so much as there is in us: 
When that operation is duly gone through 


The Terms of THE PORT are @8 e-year, if paid in | 


until the pressure of superior numbers made a | 


Perhaps 


is very convenient to have a Government to 


We want the conceit taken | 


HAMPTON. 

When the people of Richmond first heard 
of the burning of Hampton, they thought it 
was done by Gen. Butler, and upbraided the 
| prisoners there accordingly Afterwards when 
it was made known to them that it was done 
by their own general, Magruder, they scarce- 
ly knew what to say. The Richmond corres 
pondent of the Petersburg (Va.) Express, 
«aye 





that Hampton was burned by Confederate 
| troops, in obedience to an order from Gen. 
| Magruder. The event is hotly discussed, and 
many are disposed to condemn the move- 
ment. As the reasons which prompted such 
an unusual proceeding have not been made 
public, Jf r comment. 

It seems difficult to understand, this burn- 

ing of Hampton. Are they going to burn 
every town and city which may be likely to 
afford shelter to our troops? If they do, and 
our troops act on a similar principle, there 
probably will be a creat destruction of villa- 
ges, towns and cities before the war is over. 

As it appears to us, the burning of Hamp- 
ton was a wanton and unnecessary destruc- 
tion of private property, because the ends to 
be attained by its destruction are not suffi- 
ciently important to justify it. It is not like 
the burning of Moscow, by any manner of 
means. If our troops were compelled to 
winter at Hampton, could not erect barracks 
elsewhere, and the climate of Southern Vir- 
ginia were that of Russia, there would be 
some degree of similarity between the two 
cases, One account from a secession source, 

says that Gen. Butler could have interfered, 
| but did not. It does not explain though why 
}he should have interfered to prevent the se- 
| ceasionists from burning up their own houses. 
It would have been difficult, however, to pre 
serve a wooden town, when once thoroughly 
set on fire—and a battle for the possession of 
such a town would probably find the victor 
in possession of a heap of ashes, 

This burning of Hampton, so far as appears 
at present, was thus an act of sheer yandal- 
ism. The rebels might have burned Alex- 
andria when they evacuated it, with much 
greater reason. We trust it is an action that 
will not be imitated by the Unien forces, 
The temporary inconvenience to which the 
burning of a town may put an enemy, is not, 
except under very peculiar circumstances, to 
be put in comparison with the great injury it 
inflicts upon society as a whole, and upon un- 
offending parties, including women and chil 
dren. If Southern towns and cities are to be 
burned, let the rebels have a monopoly of the 
business. 





MISSOURI. 

General Pillow is believed to be at New 
Madrid. Seven steamers were seized at Mem- 
phis, and sent to bring his command back, 
but the news of the affair at Springfield, and 
the retreat of the Union forces to Rolla, pro- 
bably caused a reversal of orders. 
proclamation on entering Missouri, contains 
the following infamous paragraph :— 


“Our mission is to place our down-trodden 
sister on ber feet and enable her to breathe, 
after the heavy tread of the tyrant's foot. 
Then by her own brave sons she will main- 
tain her rights and protect her own fair wo- 
men from the foe whose forces march under 
banners inscribed with ‘beauty and booty’ 
as the reward of victory. In victory the 
brave are always merciful, but no quarter 
will be shown to troops marching under such 
; a banner.” 

; - 

Pillow knows well that the charge made 
against the Union forces of marching under 
the banner of “ beauty and booty” is an in- 
famous lie—but he wanted a pretext for bar- 
barity. If he means to show no quarter, he 
should also mean to ask none—but then be 
knows he is dealing with civilized men, who 
would not refuse quarter even to such a 
blood-thirsty savage as he appears to be. 

We shall be surprised if Fremont does not 
give a good account of Pillow before many 
|}months. Judging from a recent letter to the 
Inquirer, Fremont is manifesting his usual 
energy. It says:— 





General Fremont has worked wonders 
since he reached St. Louis. People wonder 
how he has done it. We happen to know, hay- 
ing met aman who was with him until within 
| aday or two, On his arrival he looked around 
| him and noted his wants. Instead of waiting 
j the slow course of mails, he telegraphed his 

requisitions to Washington, and ordered 
| them to be ready on such a day at St. Louis. 
| Red Taupe answered back, “ You cannot have 
| them, for we cannot perform impossibilities.” 
He appealed to the President, who clothed 

him with the necessary power and means to 
procure all he wanted. In four days he in 
vested some millions in surrounding his men 
with articles of food and clothing which they 
were suffering for, and in such munitions as 
were needed. His steamboat feat astonished 
the natives. But he wanted some columbiads 
from the Pittsburg arsenal. He ordered them 
by an express train, Red Tape answered, 
“it would be very expensive.” “ Send me the 
guns as I ordered, and waste no time in 
parleying,” was his answer. The guns went. 


> 


GARIBALDI. 

Although the report that the great hero of 
European liberty has offered his services to 
the American government, and is to be made 
a Major General, s¢ems to be semi-official, 
we doubt it very mucb. Garibaldi’s son has 
| Written to a gentleman in Washington, that 
| his father objected to his (the son's) coming, 

because ours was a family quarrel, and could 
be settled more easily without foreign inter- 
ference than with it ; that it was based ona poli- 
| tical question in which the nations were not in- 
| ferested, and in the settlement of which they 
| could not become parties. 
| Inanswer alse to a deputation of the pa- 


triots of Genoa, appointed to question him as 
to the truth of a previous report, Garibaldi 
replied :-— 


It has now been definitely ascertained here | 


Pillow's | 








the present struggle, we have very little ex. 
pectation of his coming. His first duty is to 
Italy—his second to the creat cause of human 
freedom, wherever he may hear it calling to 
him (to use his own language) in the thunder 
of its cannon. 


SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 

Our readers who go to church on Sunday— 
as who does not’—know that once upon a 
time in the land of Judea, certain individuals 
caught themselves prophesying, who had not 
the remotest intention of doing so. In fact, 
the spirit overmastered them. 

Something not very unlike this unintep. 
tional speaking of the truth, recently hap. 
pened to Mr. Wise—Governor and Genera] 
—of Virginia, who, as our readers perhaps 
know, is remarkable for the brevity of his 
letters and speeches; never making a speech 
more than twenty-four hours long, or writ. 
ing a letter of more than forty-eight columng 
of such a paper as The Post. He was ad. 
dressing the Virginia Convention, before the 
passage of the secession ordinance, when he 
said :-— 





“Tt is the charm of the basilisk’s eye, or the 
subtle power of a magnetic influence, like 
that which holds the needle to the that 
the North re ae ~¥ by which it doe 
all things to it!” [And the speaker plunged 
into a hurried episode relative to heute 
Brazil to point his invective. As his vessels 
keel cut the Southern seas, day after day he 
saw the North Star sink, and with it sank his 
heart, for he felt as he had never felt —_— 
that he was losing the very a 
his native land. Lower and still lower dipped 
the trembling star, and at last, and even 
while on deck he watched it, it di 
beneath the waves.] “And then I turned,” 
(said the speaker, in a tone of preternatural 
exultation,) “and looked upon the Southerg 
hemisphere of night, and there was bla 
amid its constellations the glorious Southern 
Cross, the emblem of our faith, the cynosure 
of our people. But did the needle turn with 
our hearta, and point to this glowing Cros? 
Oh, no! but still trembling and it 
searched on end ever in the dark for 
polar star of the North.” 


In view of the above, may we not ask as 
of old, Is Wise also among the prophets? 
Even in a speech intended to persuade the 
people of his native state to wander off into 
the arid and barren deserts of secession, he 
finds himself forced to bear witness to the 
greatness and grandeur of the North—to the 
magnetic influence of a land whose superio- 
rity in the arts and sciences, in literature, in 
wealth, and in the other great essentials of 
spiritual and material power, makes it the 
great polar star of the Western continent, 
Yes, even at this moment of fear and gloom, 
all that is noblest and best in the South, like 
that needle which Mr. Wise describes, “ sil 


trembling and truc, ia searching on ever and © 


ever in the dark for the polar star of the North.” 





THE FUTURE. 

Less than twenty thousand soldiers, British 
and American, have sufficed the military 
needs of a region twice as extensive as the 
continent of Europe, in which 4,000,000 troops 
are now in arms, The question to be decided 
by the pending war is—shall this state of 
things continue, or must this continent go 
through the same experience as Europe, and 
spend some centuries in exhaustive wars. If 
the Slave States succeed in their rebellion the 
latter alternative is unavoidable, and Canada 
cannot expect to escape the fate of the rest of 
the continent. 

The above is from a Canadian source—and 
we are glad to see indications that the Cana- 
dians are beginning to understand that Union 
is the true American policy. 

If the South were organized as « military 
and aggressive aristocracy—as she would be 
if separated from the Union—we also should 
be compelled to strengthen our Executive, 
and maintain a large army. Southern forts 
along the border, would have to be met by 
Northern forts, As the South increased her 
armies or navies, we should have to increase 
ours—the rivalry of England and France over 
again. 

Canada also would find it necessary to join 
in the expensive game. In fact the old folly 
of separate kingdoms, which has deluged 
Europe with blood, and loaded its people 
with taxes and aristocracies, would be repeat- 
ed here. 

The true interests of the Continent there 
fore imperatively demand Union. Peace, 
mild government, light taxes will result from 
Union; war, aristocracies and dictatorships, 
and heavy taxes will result from the forma- 
tion of separate nationalities. 

But an Union which is not able to control 
its members is no Union at all; it would be 
living always at the point of death. And one 
suceessful rebellion would be the parent Of 
twenty others! The present rebellion pat 
down, and the Future is secure. Union be 
comes the great law of American political 
life. 

Ovk Nonruern Monny.—Here is the kind 
of money that the Union troops are 
with according to the secessionists. A P 
mond authority sayy speaking of the captared 
troops : 

Much of the “ money” they have upon their 
persons is in the shape of small cards, aD 
wide by an inch and a half long, upon W 
is printed the following, the name of the reg! 
ment only being altered : 


GOOD FOR 
FIVE CENTS 
K, 

MINNESOTA REGIMENT. 

We suppose this report is to reconcile theif 
own troops to a similar currency. The fet 
is that the three months’ men, besides thelt 
pay in gold and silver, bave been selling their 
certificates of having served in the army, ” 





should bring two sovereigns in my trunk? I)” 
: Yes They are the sovereigns I lost out | ine first child was named Touton, the second | with—not » ve ry pleasant one, but wholesome | 





did pot poses: any—never had possessed 
any, that I could remember. My money— 
what litth 1 owned—was in French Napo- 
loons, all, save a lite English silver, which 
had been changed for me by Madame de 
Meilissie. 
A strange thought came over me, quick asa 
a flash of lightning _ Were thew the two marked 
lott by Mr. Chanda! Wf wo, why 
then they had been placed in my box, with « 


of my desk. See, here are the marks” 

I stood close by him and looked where he 
pointed. The marks, imperceptible to my 
unsceustomed sight before, were plain enough 
now. I sat down again 

“In looking in my trunk for the linen, I 
found them, Mr. Chandos, wrapped up as 
yousaw. I knew they were not mine, for | 





Reauregard, and so on with all the chil 
dren alternately. In the year ISS] or INQ, 
he ottained for his fourth son an admission 
into the Military Academy at West Point, 
under the appellation of G. T Beauregard. 
This fourth son is the man new Genera)-in- 
Caief of the Rebels 


CH The South has for years inveighed 
against the North, The North will ncw in- 


and necessary—then we probably shall begin 
properly to proportion our means to the ends 


which we desire to attain; and if we make a 


by having always double the force in the field 
which we suppose will be necessary. We 
shall find the cost of providing this great sur- 
plus of means economy in the end, both of 














have no English gold, and it immediately 


vade the South. 


treasure and of life 


mistake either way, make it on the safe side, | 


| Say to all whe ask you, that Garibaldi con- 
| Siders the interest of his country above all 
| things, and toat he will never expose bis life 
jin other battles, so long as his own father- 

land bas a right to ask hi< life for its deliver- 
ance; aud say that it is no time to think of 
| fighting for a stranger land now, as the Inde- 
pendence of lily, and ber deliverance from 
the tyranny of strangers, isso near our threshi- 


Therefore, while nothing would please us 


parties in this city, for thirty to forty dollars 
| 





apiece. The * cards” in question are probably 
“sutler’s tickets.” 


“Tue Purcaperrata Heavta Jovrsal,” 
is the title of a new paper, the first number 
of which is before us, devoted to the “ True 
Laws of Life, the Nature and Causes of Dis- 
ease,” &c. It is edited by 8. M. Landis, M.D. 
218 North Ninth street. 
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Bar- 
. B, he was 
e hope 
that he — *- his notes, and 
not “draw on his imagination for his facts,” 
as be did during his Southern tour. If he 
ever caught south of Mason and Dixon again, 
we bespeak a turm reception for him— warm 
tar covered with feathers, another essentially 
American institution. 

The above is from the Sun, a Secession 
print published at Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
We think it very probable that if they caught 
Russell, they would do exactly as they say— 
making an abject’apology to the British go- 
vernment afterwards, in order “to save their 
bacon.” Mr. Russell seems at first to have 
been deluded by secession varnish, but the 
Jonger he stayed south, the more he want- 
ed to get away from there. Certain lit- 
tle singularities of behaviour which he 
observed in the southwest, such as tarring 
and feathering, knifing, and “shooting in 
your tracks,” seem to haye disgusted if not 
alarmed him. Doubtless he began to feel a 
little like the London mayor who was afraid 
he would waken up some morning with his 
throat cut. He could not make proper al- 
lowance for those playful manifestations of 
southern energy, and evidently longed for a 
land where the people were more cold-blood- 
ed, prosaic and lacking in chivalric qualities. 
His letters to the 7imes show this very plain- 
ly. And yet Mr. Russell, being an Irishman, 
should remember that there was once a time 
in Ireland when the state of society was not 
much better than it is now in New Orleans. 
Doubtless in twenty years from this time, Mr. 
Russell would be as safe in Louisiana as in 
London. 


: 
i 
a 


THE TIMES. 

Oar own opinion is, that the times, so far 
as business is concerned, if our armies do not 
meet with heavy reverses, will soon grow 
better. The government expenditures, from 
this time forward, will be at the rate of about 
a million of dollars a day. This money is 
borrowed from the capitalists of the country, 
and spent among the people. As an English 
correspondent of the North American says:— 


It is impossible that one or two hundred 
millions of dollars (it will be double that,) 
should be annually expended for food, cloth- 
ing, and all the other various requisites of ac- 
tive warfare, without stimulating almost every 
branch of business in the country where that 
expenditure takes place. Men are at present 
living on their stores, and purchase nothing, 
because fearful that they may soon have no- 
thing to spend, But these stores will soon 
be consumed, and then, as they must be cloth- 
ed and must eat, they will begin to buy again; 
and by the time that this necessity occurs, 
they will find that their fears were chimeri- 
cal, and that money may be commanded by 
the exercise of their faculties as before. 
The fear is that the reaction may be too 
great; that there may be an excessive ex- 
pansion and excessive over-trading, fol- 
lowed by the necessary consequen - 
lapse. Remember how England struggled 
through a war of more than twenty years, 
spending almost fabulous sums of money, yet, 
during all that tame, with the exception of short 
yoriods, wonderfully proaperous within ; and, 
in the case of England, a vast amount of her 
expenditures, either in the shape of subsidies 
to other nations, or the support of her armies 
abroad, were expended without her own li- 
inita, while almost all our expenditures will 
be at home, 





Way Beavrecarp Dipn’t Take Wasu- 
incton.—A distinguished officer in the South- 
ern army, who has been at Manassas, com- 
municates this: “ You are now ready to ask 
why we did not advance on Alexandria and 
Washington, when we had the enemy in con- 
fusion and fleeing from our forces. I deo not 
know what wasthe reason, Johnston, Beau- 
regard and President Davis held a consul- 
tation. Beauregard was in favor of advan- 
cing immediately, but Davis and Johnston 
both opposed the movement. Whether it 
was right or wrong, I shall not pretend to 
say. If we had advanced, we might now 
have Washington in our poesession. But 
then what would Washington be worth tous 
after we had taken it, and how difficult would 
it have been to hold it? I think we ought to 
have advanced on Alexandria, and driven 
the enemy from the soil of Virginia; but Pre- 
sident Dayis said not, and lam willing to 
risk him in everything.” 

The true reason that Beauregard “ ae 
take Washington,” is the old one—* why 
Jack didn't eat his supper.” Jack's will was 
good enough, so was Beauregard’s, Beaure- 
gard, doubtless, thought he had made quite a 
good enough day of it, in saving himself from 
being thrashed; and we agree with him. He 
could not even break the reserve defence, and 
cut the disorganized regiments to pieces, let 
alone take Washington. Why, a large num- 
ber of his own regiments, it would appear, 
were in but little better condition than ours, 
Of one thing “a distinguished officer in the 
Southern service” may be assured, neither 
Jeff. Davis's magnanimity nor modesty will 
ever stand in the way of his taking Washing- 
ton. Andif he ever does take it, and finds 
he cannot hold it, he will blow and burn it 
all to pieces before leavi. | it, and leave it a 
desolate ruin like Hampton, as sure as his 
name is Jeff. 


A ConstiruTIONAL QUESTION.—It is known 
that the politicians of Virginia are profes- 
sedly great sticklers for a strict observance of 
the Constitution? Now the last question for 
them is, Was the burning of Hampton by 
General Magruder constitutional? The 
opinion of Messrs. Breckenridge, Burnett, 
and Vallandigham is also requested upon 
this point. We believe there is no special 
clause in the rebel Constitution authorizing 
the burning of the towns and cities of Vir- 
ginia. As all these gentlemen recently have 
been employed in straining at gnats, it will 
be amusing, to say the least, to see them 
Vary the entertainment by swallowing 4 
camel, 


C3 An old maid, who has her eye a little 
sideways on matrimony, says ‘—“ The curse 
of this war is, that it will make so many 
widows, who will be fierce to get married, 
and know so well how to do it, that modest 
old maids will stand no chance at all.” 

[2 The ladies who wear red, white and 
blue rosettes, are real patriots, and therefore 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mapsewormsiice Mom A Tats of Mopean 
Roms. Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 
For sale by T. B. Peterson & Bro.'s, Philada. 
It appears to us that the chronicle of mo- 

dern Italy is to be found best told not in her 

own, but in the English tongue. It would 
seem that those who are most closely envi 
roned with the smoke and turmoil of the life- 
struggle she is waging, are not fitted to look 
abroad with calm observant eyes, and tell the 
history they are acting. Thousands of hearts 
thrilled in answer to the passionate plea for 

“the Juliet of nations,” in Mrs. Browning's 

“ Casa Guidi Windows,” but it wasan Anglo- 

Saxon mind that put us ¢n rapport with the 

Italian nation. 

The author of “Lorenzo Benoni” and 
“Doctor Antonio,” claims Italy for his mo- 
ther country, but he writes in the English 
tongue, and shares the English character. 
Such books as the “Marble Faun” of Haw- 
thorne are not added to this list since they 
give an entirely foreign view of Italian life. 
What foreigners see in Rome is the Rome of 
the past, with her monuments and relics of the 
by-gone ages of her historic grandeur; what 
the in-dwellers see is the Rome of the present, 
filled with the throbbing, seething, tumul- 
tuous life of to-day. 

The book whose title heads these remarks 
introduces us very intimately into the life of 
the Roman people in one of the most inte- 
resting phases of their modern history, the 
revolution of 1848-9. Without being in the 
least exaggerated or over-wrought, it is re- 
markably lively and graphic, the story is in- 
teresting and the characters vivid and well- 
defined. 

Irene, the heroine, is a beautiful and almost 
ideal creation, but there are other characters 
who stand out with even more life-like dis- 
tinctness. 

The wily plotter Count Clementi; Gemna, 

the fierce and unprincipled Roman girl, with 
such passions seething in her heart under her 
Parisian robe as made the tragedies of an- 
cient Rome; Cecchi, the type of the “ red re- 
publicans,” who, despising the moderate coun- 
sels of the conservative liberals, have again 
and again wrecked the popular cause upon 
the rocks of fanatical excess; Mademe Cecchi 
with her truly comic and truly Italian alter- 
nations of feeling, and mingling of earnestness 
and frivolity, impulsive action and chronic 
laziness ; and the servants, perhaps the best 
and most characteristic portraits of all; all 
these are characters with whom we recom- 
mend our readers to become acquainted. 
They introduce us into sympathy with the 
Italian nation, charming in spite of, or per- 
haps because of, its very faults—the faults of 
the child-like and impassioned Southern ; and 
their history teaches us with renewed em- 
phasis the lesson of our own destiny, con- 
trasting union, liberty, strength, with disunion, 
weakness, and foreign tyranny. 
A few extracts will show the spirit and 
style of the narrative. The following is a 
graphic description of a well-known institu- 
tion of the Church of Rome, the yearly La 
vanda, or washing of the pilgrims’ fect. 


“The visitors followed in the stream, past 
one room, where sat the female pilgrims, 
clustered as thick as bees, waiting tilt they 
were summoned, to another large room on a 
lower floor, along whose walls ran stone 
benches, below which stood «a goodly array of 
tubs. 
“Ilere there was no barrier; visitors and 
‘sorelle mingled together, and a general Babel 
of sounds arose, in the midst of which the 
train of pilgrims began to enter, each led by 
a lady to a place on the benches. They were 
of all ages, and of very unequal ranks, from 
all parts of Italy, and from Germany, speaking 
dialects various and unintelligible, to the 
reat amusement of the younger soredle, who 
foughed more than was quite proper for sis- 
ters of charity. Old and young and middle 
aged were these pilgrims; one wore a heavy 
black coif which marked her a widow; an- 
other was a beautiful girl, scarcely sixteen; a 
third withered and bent with a child in her 
arms fast asleep. Side by side they sat, look 
ing patient and weary, and a little embarrass- 
ed by their novel situation, The laughing 
and talking went on all around them, nobody 
paying them much attention, til) a priest 
entered, Carrying a book; an attendant fol- 
lowed, with a candle, a bell, and a desk, on 
which the book—a Latin Bible—was placed; 
the priest opened it, the bell was loudly rung, 
and the chattering ceased for a moment, 
while each lady kne!t down and prepared to 
wash the feet of a pilgrim, both reciting a 
Pater Noster, and the priest read aloud in 
Latin the chapter which tells how our Lord 
washed His disciples’ feet. Silence tor un in 
stant—then Whispered requests for towels, 
water, this and that, rose in gusts, soon louder, 
more general; the hum had recommenced, 
the voice of the reader was drowned; he 
signed for silence in vain, then rang his little 
bell vehemently, and. turning to the crowd, 
exclaimed in despair, ‘ Sisters, sisters, hush! 
it is scandalous, scandalous, most scandalous" 
“With one accord all the throng cried hush, 
and there was a brief pause, during which 
the unintelligible Latin lecture again pro 
ceeded, only to be overpowered anew by the 
mirthfol throng, who, like birds let loose, 
darted up stairs again as soon as the daranda 
was over, to aid in the second part of the en 
tertainment, namely, supper. 
“*] see that only a small part of the sister 
hood shared in the actual lavands,’ said Mrs. 
Dalzell, as they went up stairs 
**Ttis permitted, not obligatory, said Irene; 
‘they do it or not, as they choose, People 
consider it as a humiliation. I heard an En 
glish lady down stairs saying it muat be a se. 
vere penance ; but really I think the ered 
only consider it very diverting.’ 

“*T should have allowed a little soap,’ said 
Mrs. Dalzell. ‘It strikes methe pilgrims ra 
ther submit to the washing than like it.’ 

“* Yes” suid Lrene ; ‘did you hear that lady 
—English from her accent—who asked one 
woman if she did not feel grateful for the 


—. imperative tones; ‘Zenaide! where is 
large letter which | was reading in bed 
this morning ” 

“* Non sapreé dire—I could say, Signora.’ 

“* 1 had it lees than an hour ago, and now I 
can't find it; where can it be gone 

“* Anima mia—who knows? i. 

“Be so kind as to look for it,’ said Madame 


and nervous, but preserving 
riable courtesy with which servants are ad- 
dressed in Italy, 


“Cara mia! I tell it must be found; it 
is of importance. I —_why, here it let 
how could it—eh well—it is al now. 
Go and Sich my Ginner. What's matter 
now 

«it le not the hour yet, Signore.’ 

“' Benedetta te, Did 1 not tell you I would 
have my soup at noon Yr 


ding again into her usual plaintive and re- 
flective tone; “it is really v surprising 
that she should have the moral of cha- 
racter to tell me such a falsehood, when she 
knows that she heard my orders, and knows 
that I know she did hear me.’”  p, 391, 


A bit of pleasant street-scenery shall con- 
clude our extracta, 


“ As they passed through the streeta, Mra. 
Dalzell looked around with the interest of a 
foreigner, and said smiling to Vincenzo ‘I 
suppose these things have no for you; 
but do you know I see at once three sights in 
this very street every one of which should 
make a perfect picture ! 

“Irene followed her eye, and exclaimed 
triumphantly, ‘I see what one is! That 
flower in the balcony. I suppose you have 
not got it in England. 

“*No, I mean a living flower,’ said Mrs. 
Dalzell, amused, the more because she saw 
that Vincenzo ‘had instantly discovered the 
real object of her admiration, an exceedingly 
handsome woman, who, with white drapery 
on her head, scarlet boddice, and coral neck- 
lace, was leaning from an upper window, 
with one arm round a water-jar on the sill, 
while she looked coquettishly upwards to a 
neighbor with whom she was convereing, at 
a window still higher in the same house, 

“*Now the group below—those burly, 
brown friars, with their hoods drawn over 
their heads, who are laughing with the 
women, and offering them a pinch of snuff— 
you would not see such a picturesque group 
out of Italy.’ 

“*And this is the third,’ added Vincenzo, 
as they passed a fountain at the corner of the 
street, where a contadina child was leaning, 
her head supported pensively by her hand, 
her bright dress giving a touch of color to the 
picture, while two great, wide-horned, meek- 
eyed oxen—one white, the other gray—had 
stopped, and stooping side by side from their 
yoke, were absorbing deep, slow draughts of 
water. 

“* And there is another sight which I sup- 
ose you would not see in England,’ added 

incenzo, as they came in view of the Tiber, 
up which twelve or fourteen buffalo, with 
sullen, retreating heada, were slowly drawing 
a vessel against the stream. 
“*No, indeed. What a glorious day it is! 
said Mrs. Dalzell, looking up to the clear, soft, 
deep blue sky, full of sunshine, ‘Ah! you 





justified as one of the necessities of War 


two are lucky children to be born at Rome.’” 
p. 79. 


AFFAIRS IN AND AROUND WANANSAS, 


The soldiers released at Richmond (for 
kindness to the Georgia wounded) were not 
put upon parole, and speak freely of all they 
saw in and about Manassas. heir views 
differ in accordance with their opportunities 
of observation and ability to judge of what 
they saw. Some of them state positively that 
there are no entrenchments at the Junction, 
whilst others say the works are of an exten 
siveund formidable character, All agree in 
stating that there were no entrenchments at 
Bull Run, the Confederates moving their ar- 
tillery from point to point, as their perfect 
knowledge of the ground enabled them to 
do with great advantage, Within three days 
after the battle, the Confederates moved a 
large portion of their forces forward towards 
Centreville, Fairfax Court House, and Vi 
enna, and must have sent other portions to 
different camping grounds, as whilst the 
prisoners stayed at Manassas Junction there 
was & comparatively small force at that 
point, 

The discipline and administration of affairs 
in the Confederate army appeared to our in- 
formants to be more lax and YWregular than 
even in the Federal army. The men are ill 
fed, ilkelothed, and are grumbling and dis 
contented. They have, however, a supreme 
faith in Gen, Beauregard, and the most per 
fect conviction that they are destined to con 
quer. At Richmond there was a good deal 
of complaint because an advance was not at 
once made upon Washington, and the city 
seized forthwith. The most extravagant ex 
pectations were entertained in regard toa 
rise in Maryland, which was to threaten the 
rear of the Federal army with thirty or forty 
thousand armed men, It was evident, how 
ever, to the most intelligent and observant of 
our informants, that the Confederates were 
not ina position to take advantage of their 
victory before Manassas, Their regiments 
appeared much fatigued and disorganized 
alter the battle, and there was ne «vidence 
that they possessed the stores or 
transportation necessary for au army in me 
tion. 

Tue Desrkverton oF 
released prisoners from Kichmond, who ar 
rived under the Hay of truce, state that they 
were much taunted with the destruction of 
Hampton, which was ascrited to Gen. [ut 
ler, and denounced as an act of vandalism 
Before, however, they left) Michmend, in 
telligence was received from Petersburg, that 
the destruction of the town Was acknow 
ledged to have been done by order of Crene 
ral Magruder. Of course the act was then 


means of 


Hameron.— The 





Kentucky and Tennessee have been form 
ed into the Department of the Cumberland 
and placed under the command of General 
Robert Anderson 





kindness shown her by the young lady *’ cal 
“She answered with such a droll look, * Not 
in the least, dear signora; the young lady 
gains an indulgence by i; | am of advantage 
to her, more than she to me, since spiritual 
things are more valuable than earthly. 

“*A reply that my countrywoman hardly 
expected,’ said Mrs. Dalzeil. * 1 often think 
the lower Classes of Italians and of Lrish alike 
in their ready answers,’ —pp. 25-4. 

Here is an amusing specimen of the minor 
vexations which, in some shape or other, It 
seems the lot of mistresses to endure as their 
penalty for receiving service, be it from 
smooth Italians, blundering Irish, or inde- 
pendent American “ help.” 

“*Zenaide! called Madame Marriotti, in 








ready for an engagement. 


Tue Foutunss Monnok Teceouaru Mys | 
reny.—The telegraph wire supposed to be 
martof a line of rebel communication trom | 
Portre ss Monroe to Fox Hill, was a portion | 
of our submarine wire across Mill Creek 
broken by Usthermen in weighing anchor 

Those Haxpourrs —It now appears that 
the “handcuffs,” about which the Southern 
papers clamor, were several dozen fre quired 
forthe use of some dissatished mnembers of a 
Maine company ' 


| 


tw “ Where shall I get a panel’ said 
the Sheriff to the Judge. “ Why | suppose, 
sir, that you can get enough panels vul 4 
dws 4 

[@™ Gov. Wises Motto— Discussion is the 
better part of valor. 





fire mistaking him tor 


Wanted--An Army ef “ Gentlemes.” 
Our Confederate brethren rather like fight- 
ing. Acoordiag to their own accounts, it 
comes quite natura! to them. They care little 
about being cut up, or run through, or cut to 
atoms. These things for which we, of the 
loyal, prosaic, democratic States, have a very 
strong dislike, and which we will only en- 
counter for the best reasons and in the holiest 
Causes, are quite in their way. Fighting, you 
see, is “ a gentioman's” business, like whisky- 
drinking and faro, and as every man in the 
Confederate army, from the drummer boy to 
the tritor-in chief, is a gentleman in every 
sense of the word, they appear to have a 
great advantage over us in this gentleman's 
business, as we are only simple mortals who 
do our own work and earn our own living. 
Yet being a gentleman, has some disadvan. 
tages in war. It makes one fastidious, He 
finds it difficult to get adversaries worthy of 
his sword. He likes to fight “ gentlemen,” 


with a proletarian bayonet, or exchanging 
the compliments of the rifle or the revolver 
with mudsills, As we said, being cut up, 
slashed, sabred, bay noeted, dirk knifed, bowle- 
knifed, Minie bulleted, or 
is of no consequence to him, but what does 
hurt him and gives additional terrors to death 
is that the various operations above enume- 
rated, or any or all of them, should be per- 
formed upon him by hands ungentlemanty. 
This idea troubles the insurgents, their 
friends, agents and sympathizers. Planters 
and the sons of planters who never lost caste 
by doing anything, to be obliged to pit their 
lives, on equal terms, against those of greasy 
mechanica, who have spent their lives doing 
something! Younger sons of aristocratic 
families who have been educated at the ex- 
pense of the people and supported by the 
money of the Government, to be obliged to 
fight the sons of men who paid for their chil- 
dren's education and taught them to earn 
their own living! An aristocratic South 


Carolinian gentleman said to Mr. Russell of | aq. 


the London 7imes: “What we dislike, sir, 
is that the sons of gentlemen should have 
to fight foreign and other mercenaries.” 
The same pre-occupation betrays itself in 
all the newspaper organs of the rebellion, 
showing the true anti-democratic character 
of the Secession revolt. The Richmond cor- 
respondent of a Memphis paper bewails 
the humiliating fact. He declares that the 
60th Regiment “fought like tigers,” and 
every man “fell on the ground he first 
occupied.” Bo far all seems well enough, 
The most exacting chivalry would seem 
to desire nothing more. Fighting, “like 
tigers,” according to long established rules, 
is the very next thing to fighting like 
gentlemen, and by some has been supposed 
to be the very exact thing itwelf But it 
seems there is a difference between the two 
modes—a shadow of the shade of a nice dis- 
tinction, only discernible by such gentlemanly 
critics as the Richmond correspondent of the 
Memphis paper and his confederates. The 
“humiliating fact” still crops out that the most 
excellent fighters are not “yventlemen.” Let 
the correspondent, however, speak for him: 
self. We need scarcely premise that his first 
paragraph, at lenst, is altoyether baseless and 
most likely to remain so 


The treacherous hypocrite, John Cochrane, 
of New York—not the Colonel of the 60th, 
but the Free-soil member of Congress from 
that city—is among a batch of five bundred 
prisoners yesterday brought in at Manaseas. 

The 60th New York (Irish) Regiment was 
badly cut up at the Manassas fight. They 
fought like tigers, and they fell every man on 
the ground he firat oecupied, 
encountered a Southern arm or a treeman’s 
vengeance before, This regiment contained 
about one-third of the original 60th, the 
other two-thirds were made up of such stroll 
ing drunken vagabonds as they could pick up 
in the low groggeries about the Five Points 
and other diareputable localities in New York 
And this very fact suggests the most painful 
reflections in regard to this unholy war 

It forces upon us the humiliating truth, the 
Washington tyrant and his traitor chieftain 
have dragged our planters, farmers, lawyers, 
doctors, artizans aod thrifty industrious labo 
rers—gentlemen all, whether rich or poor 
to measure their lives with the outcast popu 
lation of Northern cities. Oh, for a scourge 
te lash such tyrants naked through the world 


Is it not too bad’ llow can we accommo 


date our aristocratic adversaries with an op 
posing army of what they will gonsent to re 
gard as gentlemen’ How many great grand 
fathers must a 


order to be fit to tight?’ Will they object to 


man be able to refer to, in 


Our accepting recruits who can show less than 
seventy-five quarters of nobility’ But a plan 
strikes us which might be adopted by our 
Why should they not remain 


it home like gentlemen at ease and have al! 


fastidious foes 


ungentlemanly fighting done by ‘heir “ni 
We give the sfthioted 
Richmond correspondent for what itis worth, 


(hionetn 


gerey” hint ts the 


be the same more or jews VY. J 
Cather) Tslet 


The Rennes Lows —The following i« an 
extract from a letter recenved in Deston, 
from a Virginia lady, now residing in Wash 
ington 

“Benator Johnson's trend, of Ten 
nessee, is now stopping wilh Us, lis brother 


with Mary. They are both so carnest in the 


Union cause, risking their lives, property, and | 


everything earthly, that we feel much inte 
rested in them. Oo his way trom ‘Tennessee, 

travelled part of the way with a Groor 
yian who had been at the battle of Buil Kun, 
t secessionist, talked 
Southerners are 
they fight 
Lout tana 
Ke viment,” 


treely with him. He says 
astounded at the Northern troops; 
like tigers, so stemly, so cool A 
regiment, the “(hatin Gran, 
brought off, to my knowledge, but 12 tien 
an Alabama and a Georgia regiment were 
nearly annihilated. In tact, he says Sir, it 
war a vin tory on the part of oar Urenpe, buta 
dear bought one You know they will not 
allow any paper or individual to publish over 
4,000 killed and wounded. but A promi 
tively that it was fully = 0U6 Ww taort 
such victories would break us up 


imdat 


tC” Nor vo we Dexteo —The President's 
worst enemies will admit that the ducument« 
Abe writes, Cannot be olberwise than Abe ly 
wrvien 

62 Good pame for the Capitol just now— 


War-shington. 





They never | 


LATER NEWS. 

Batria oF Sramerinio on Wison's 
Cunen —The Union forces under Major 
Sturges have reached their camping ground, 
rig. touth west of Holla, in — 

ut. Col commanding let 
lowa regiment, reports rp! that the 
4, 


ey bt into the teld 000 well 
arme: troops aad 2,000 lar 
troops, w our owe force was only about 


5,000 in the early part of the engagement, and 
considerably less than 4,000 for the conclu- 
ding four houra, . a P 


IMPORTANT ORDER. 
Scrrosmp Meprrarep Attack or Tux 
Wasumorow axnp Manviann.— 
It te inferred that the War Department 
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the State of Mary 

ee oe vee together with the city of 
ashington, have been united in one 

department, under the command of 

General McClellan. 


As @ consequence, Major-Generals Dix and 
Banks are thus placed in subordinate mili 
oaitions, Fortress Monroe is not included 

this new arrangement. 

Aw ruom Cattvounta.—It is said —s 
War Department, will move on Western 
Texas and the Mississippi valley within forty 
ys. 





BUROPEAN NEWS. 

The news of the Bull Run battle was re- 
ceived on the 4th inst, and caused a pro- 
found sensation, The Northern Americana 
were much depressed, and the Southerners 
correspondingly exalted, causing almost a 
collision in the Liverpool News room. 

Mr. Russell's letter to the Times was con- 
fined to graphic details of the rout of the 
Northern army, which he calls a cowardly 
rout, a miserable, causeless panic, and dis- 
graceful to men in uniform and not soldiers. 

The Times says, editorially, that the vic- 
tory was nota complete one, The Union army 
loat all, even their military honor, and wishes 
to find something in it to congratulate either 
the victors ofr the vanquished, but sees no- 
thing but what must stimulate the evil pas 
sions of both combatants, 

The London Times has another article bit 
terly sarcastic on the battle of Ball Run, and 
ways that there must arise gathering doubts 
that the Southern nut is too hard to crack, 
aud that the military line as a matter of busi- 
ness does not answer. The same article ridi- 
cules and laughs at the threats of the prom! 
nent New York journals against England. It 
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fears that the question of the blockade may 
involve England in some difficult complica- 
tion, The Times remarks that there is a lit 
tle cloud which, although only as large as a 
man's hand, may come to overshadow the 
whole sky 

On the last day of the session of Parliament 
Lord Parlmerston stated his views on the 
blockading question, He said in effeet that if 
the blockading force should allow one ship to 
enter a blockaded port by payment of cuties, 
from that moment the blockade is rained. A 
belligerent may seal up a port, but if he lets 
one yveasel in, his right ie gone 

It follows, theretore, that when a Federal 
cruiser willingly allowea ship to pass into the 
blockaded port, Upon payment of custome, 
the blockade will be at an end 

The London Herald says that a report has 
been received that Napoleon, on the receipt 
of intelligence of the defeat of the Northern 
ariny, dec led to recewoize the Southern Con 
federacy. The statement is beleved to be 
unfounded 

Livenvoort, Auguat 7th Cotton was booy 
antatéed advance. Lbreadstuffs and corn ad- 
vancing. Beef steady. Bacon declining. Lard 
dull 


“SLAVEHOLDERS REBELLION 


ACT.” 

The following is the bill introduced inte 
the United States Senate by Senator Pome 
Which will probably 
regular session meat 


THE 
: 


roy, of Kansas, and 
come Up again at the 
fall, Aller reeitiny war isa 
war by slaveholders for upholding slavery, 
and that under the clause of the Constitution 


that the prenent 


to provide for the common defence and ge 
neral wellare,” the povernment has the right 
to abolish slavery, the bill goes on to declars 
as follows 

Therefore, By virtue of the Constitution, as 
herein set forth, and as «a yvreat military ne 
Cemmity forces ! tpn tis bey the rele llion 

He it Senate and Howse of 
Representatives in Congress assembled, That 
from and afler the passage of this wet, there 
averyoor involuntary servitude 
of this Liven that claim 


enacted ly the 


shall be me 
in any ol the State 
meemded from the wo 


li have eroment, and 


are in open and armed resistance ty the ex 
eeution of the laws aod the provwenonms of Ue 
Constitutoon of the United State ane 

Be it further enacted, That, immediately 
upon the praseage of Uae t, the Pienicbent ot 
the United States shall cause his proclama 
tion to tee bawued, setting forth the immediate 
and Unconditional emancipation of all persans 
bie is bluves In any { the alore 
under the laws thereat, and ale 


ail Slaten, 
ordering all 
officers to vive protection to all such emanei 


pated slaves as shall ask it, and wocept Une 


services of all Whe have tendered them un be 
hall of the government, if in the judgment of 
such offleers such services shall be useful of 


tf thi war 
tesolulbon 


hecewnary ter Uline peremmee ition « 

We tleerve 
Wie fraseeu!l last week at tle 
tle Dheoprustoiae an Central 
eity 

lt solved, That the surest and quickest way 
tebion, and establishing « 
are itpmediate and 
nh wherever tobel 


that the bellowing 
slated meeting of 
New York 


of ending the re 
je hanentl pemee taveaee 
dnoonditional emianeipe 
lon exists 

Keriy.— The Pope on being 


twoA Wim 


asked by Victor hinmanuel, what part of his 


tempura, possessions be most desired ww 
keep, 
“Vali can 
tH A Distinetion with a Dirrnnance 
Last year Use watering places were all O 
K. This year uey are all M. T. 


tw A Winw tuat Doesn't Brow ruts 


prompuy apd pertinently replied 


| Yuau.—The Swuthern trade wind. 
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GENERAL McCLELLAN. 


FROM THE MONTREAL WitHees. 
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nutes passed thus in silence, Dr. Thomson 

laid his band upon the General's shoulder, 

and said, “ McClellan, prey for yourself.” 
Thus encow the young soldier 


in almost smo tonen, 6 peur out bi 
soul to God, and when he rose, there was a 
glow of spiritual life in his countenance, “I 
had already,” said he, “given myself to my 
country, but now I give myself to God, and 
pray that he will use me for my country's 
good.” Thus terminated this Saw in- 
teresting interview; and General McClellan 
hurried to Washington, where he immediate- 
ly introduced order and discipline, requiring 
notonly every man, but every ‘ottioen, wo be 
in his place—«a matter in which there has 
been a great lack of discipline bitherto in the 
United States army, He also required Con- 
gress to pass a law prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks to soldiers, by which the 
cloud of vultures that follows the army will 
be hindered of their prey. 

Dr. Duffield ac that General McClellan 
waa only 32 years old, instead of 45, as com- 
monly reported, and that it was a remarkable 
coincidence that this religious young man 
should be called to command the thousands 
of religious young men who had been brought 
to the Lord in the great revival of 1837-4, and 
who now had taken their muskets on their 
shoulders, and their Bibles in their kKnapsacks, 
to go and fight for their country; and he 
trusted it would turn out, for the utter de 
struction of that terrible system of oppression 
which had cansed all these troubles 


MK. RUSSELL ON THE EFFECTS OF 
THE BLOCKADE 
Mr. ussell, ina recent letter, says —It is 
evident as yet, that the South has lost ground, 
and that the North has gained it since the 
fever of excitement which broke into flames 
it Sumter rau through the Union, and de- 
yvoured it with the consuming eagerness of the 
fire in stubbie, A blockade has been enforeed, 
which, dewpite all assertions and pretences to 
the contrary, has produced already, to my 
certain know ledge, much tnconve nienee, and 
will, | believe, cause serious mischiet in the 
South At present the Southerners are 
cheered by the hope, almost as strong as a 
conviction, that Koygland and France dare not 
peru the blockade to be entorced as soon as 
the cotton crop is ready, and that they will 
tind Means to raise, resist, or force it, even by 
a war with the Ll nited States 
They talk too, of the impossibility of en 
forcing @ blockade of all their coast, and of 
the thetiands of miles of coast which they 
t proot that all the navies of the 
world ceuld notde that whieh the United 
Slates navy is called oo te pertoriy Siusiiar 
Png land and else 
tor bhoo Mace 
all these many bature— the 
coral ceet, Ue sand bank, shallow water, dan 
perous seas, have done Ural work most effect 
ally, Prom Chesapeake Bay, on the North 
(ralveston, or loa 
whih a veesel of 
enter which ta 


purnaens, as 


has been teed in 


Wher Bit it is mot mo cemmary 


Miles of Comat 


weet frontier of Virginialt 
Jinmela, there ts me prort 
large tonnage would care to 


het al his moment nearly ascflicuentiy block 
mle as is sua i war 
As soon as the stock of erchandise, pro- 


Vinhona, Wines ten, Coffee, and 
such articles Gow In toe South exhausted, a 
powerful lest will be applied to the statement 
that the South can supply itself! amd can pro 
duce all that it watts \iready, for example, 
there is ao cutery agaiost the scarcity of salt 
When the salliow seascm comes what will be 
come of And without salt pork 
What Will incotue of the tegroes’ All things 
are dear, oXCept the raw material of 
present For an rdinary black sik hat | 
was cha:gedat New Orieans €1 6. 60 a linen 
slop coat cost nearly £1) tor making flannel 


choth ny, tewets 


thaeal 


find, at 


slurts Lo paid Ys. Gd. apiece, and the Mannel 
sleue Was as Gear as Lie best short uy Lomdon 
fommon Cotten sacks are said at 5 fd. a 


wir, other articles are dear in prupertion 
Sutter and wieat four will be things of the 
pesto tuany cily tabies As lo sugar plan 


ers, ruin seems corlaia if they can fad oe 
taerket for their jy wer 
LH some crabbed bache lor says “ne 


war because they lke 
because 


bachelors go te th 
fighting, and some Warned men gu 
W hat a rascal 


Secesh, why 


Uaey like pee 

tr Low Lier" | say, old 
didn't you leave your battertes and follow us 
up at Bull's Ran 

week —~ Why, you see, the fact is, we were 
ti busy running aWay Ourselves to notice 
that you were retreating '"— Vanaty Fler. 

{®” © eb, how ts your sweetheart getting 
along f” © Pretty well; she says | needa’tcall 


any mer 
tw he bachelor bas to look out for 
number one—the married man for aumber 


two 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


I 
"Ths Ove years ago, I wes playing 
At pool, a be doubled me in. 
I remember Fred Loshingt.n saying, 
“ Tea, nice littic girl, but wo Us 


“Oh! euch « sweet net wes abe eprending 
To catch me" He stroked bis moustache 
“TG heve asked you to dance at my wedding, 

Bat T beat « retreat is quick march” 


“T'é wo thought af her feclings of burting, 
But the thing beges awkward to grow 
11 | dtd pane the limite of firting. 
Tt was down ip the country, you know 


“Bo,” sald Frederick, “ fearing extraction 
Of what thie »'| meant by pepe, 

I Bed, leaving © ground for an action,” 
And laughed. w be lit bir cigar 


i" 
Poot innocent fool! she is reading 
What he wrote ln her album that day, 
The verse of « falee hearted pleading. 
inecribed “ To the bright eyes of May’ 


Ghe rises, the light low le burning 
She walks to the window) oo moon 

All etarives the dark night ir turning, 
Ip silence, the point of ite boon 


Hark! leten' in sobs of wild passion, 
Goes forth on the Diack nome ber ery 

Like raindrops, they bearily faeh on 
The stream of the hour flowing by 


Her dark balr a!) Rowing around her, 
Her face bidden in her white hands, 

In @ trance of dull sorrow, thus found her 
Dewn, winterly lighting the !ands 


fit 
Did the die’ Not of all, she hae married 
Binee then Bir Actwon de Vere, 
Aud the thruet of that sorrow base parried 
With « fool and tes thousand « year 


1 met ber @ howely a ever 
"The wht brings all thie back, 
Fred ee. there, looking out for the Trevor, 
He bow od, a be paseed on bie bray 


veeterday 


And th: ch bo the How that's called Rotten 
Ruch | of course, ha@e ne place 

I though! «he had not quite forgotten 
By the Sueh 


linge 


a she moved, on her face 


Lang Biv: and the ehetchings together 
Bemesth the 

W hence off, in the rich eutamn weather 
They wandered away to the sheaves 


LIGHTNING IN GREAT CITIES, 


cool rustle of leaves, 


The: sion that the large assemblage of 
conduct os, which is usually found in a city, 
tends t) ‘uminieh the electrical intensity of an 
ovethany og cloud, is sastained by many facts 


which have been verified by distinguished 
electricians Local statistics prove that, in 
proportion to population, fewer persona are 
killed tw lightning in the citles than in the 
country It would probably be impossible, 
by any amen contrivance, to so effectually 
exhaust « thonder cloud of ite electricity as 
ty render i perfeetly harmless; because the 
astonishing number of discharges sent down 
from acloud in ite progress for hundreds of 
miles over the earth, shows that it is constant 
ly receiving fresh supplies, But it may be 
inferred that the numerous lightning rode of 
acity may have some effect in silently dis 
charging the cloud, and in preventing explo 
sions Which would otherwise take place 

In referring to thie subject, Prof Henry 
says that De Raumer sent a kite up into the 
air to a height of 400 to 500 feet, in the cord 
of which wae inserted a fine metal wire Du 
ring @ thunder storm, he drew from the lower 
extremity of the cord pot mere sparks, bat 
discharges of nine of ten feet long and an 
inch bread  Beocaria erected a lightning rod 
which was separated in the middle by an 
opening, the upper part being entirely insula 
ted. During thunder storma, dis 
charges darte! incessantly through the open 
ing. Se constant were they, that neither the 
eye nor car was hartly able to perceive the 


intense 


intermission. In commenting on these re 
sultan. Arago saye that each apark, taken ain 
gly, woul! have given a shock attended with 
pain; that ten «parks would have numbed a 
man's arm. and a hundred proved fatal Now, 
abundred sparks passed in every ten seconds ; 
hence in every ten seconds there was drawn 
from the clowls a quantity of fulminating 
matter sufficien' to kill a man, or in cach mi 
pute to kill sia men = This analysis shows the 
discharging power of « single conductor 
Had Baccaria erected « doven, it Is probable 
that each would, at the «me moment, have 
developed results equally striking. It might 
thence be inferred that if human skill could 
erect upor the earth a discharging power 
fully equal t the receiving power of the 
cloud, the latter could be effectually and safe- 
ly emptied of ite dangerous contenta Hat 
such a feat would be of difficult attainment, 
ast buman effort there is « definite limit, 
while to the tremendous energy of a thander 
cloed in collecting pew forces cotemporane- 
ously with incessant discharges, there appears 
to be pone. It ie certain, however, that while 
thus unable wholly to disarm it, we can sen- 
sibly diminish its perila 

But another (ifficulty in this wholesale de 
pletion-ef « Wunder cloud occurs Professor 
Heary says it cannot be supposed that the 
sparks oteerved by Beocaria in his experi. 
ment, and the ringing of bells by Franklin, 
were doc entirely w the electzicity received 
immediate'y from the cloud He avers that 
by the powerful, redundant eleciricity of the 
latter, and the negative action of the earth 
beneath, the natural electricity of the top of 
the red would be forced down into the arth, 
the paint would come intensely negative, and 
while in this condition would draw streams 
of dectricity from the surrounding air, and 
in this way 6 large volume of air around the 
top of the rod would become negatively elec- 
tified. If « discharge of lightning wok 
placa, its firet effect would be |) neutralize, or 
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HOME RECREATIONS. 


Among the most pleasing of home recre- 
ations are those afforded by the arts and 
sciences. A collection of engravings, which 
every one can make gradually and at « tri- 
fling expense, affords an inexhaustible source 
of not only innocent but improving recre- 
ation. The stereoscope, of all recently-in- 
vented optical instruments, is one of the most 
beautiful. Microscopes are made so cheaply 
that One might well be found in every parlor; 
and the collection of insecta, and curious ve- 


hour. 
good one can readily be made of a pretty high 


smal! objecta, thus:—Take « sheet of lead, 
about a sixteenth of an inch in thicknesa. 
Make a perfectly round hole in it, of from an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Drop in this bole a drop of perfectly pure wa- 
ter, and you will have a double convex lens 
as perfect as can be made by art, and of a 
high magnifying power. 

Narrow strips of glasa, such as glaziers cut 
from panes in fitting them, may also be melt- 
ed at the end into little globules, which an- 
ewer very well for examining small objects. 

One of the prettiest things in the world is 
the camera-obscura. It may be constructed 
in various ways Make a room perfectly 
dark, excepting an opening in a blind an inch 
across, and you will have an inverted picture 
of the external landscape, in all its beautiful 
colors, on the opposite wall, or on a white 
curtain. A more perfect picture, but on a 


- — 


“er, 





desirable to impress the ne 





quently discussed = Some writers afflre: that 


it is purely passive rather the patient than 
the agent Henry 
the established principles of induction, 
thituge 





Professer eave that trom 


1 titiet 


be evident that, ail lee bnew 


potnted rod, though elewated tut «a few feet 


eyual, a | 
| 
above the ground, would be struck in prefer 


ener to any point on the surfkes, and that 
the propositions as to the epace whieh carn be 
protec ted from a diseharee of lwhtuomg, ate 
founded on the sup pmereition that the dlecharge 
wethonm of the roxt ata 


ean be changed by the 
distance, and the bolt drawn to twelf dhe 
believes that an elevated pointed rod, erected, 
for example, on a high steeple, dininishes by 
it powerful induction, the intensity of the 
lower part of the clowdl, and therefore any 


lessen the number of explosive discharges to 


the earth. and that if such a discharge takes 
place from the cloud, from any cause what 
ever, it will be attracted from « eiven dis 


tance around the rod, and transmitted harm 
Ite thinks 
either 


lewaly to the earth that a tow ox 


attention to or other of 


chusive one 
these actions has led to impertect views as re 
garde the office of the lywhtning rod) (lm the 
one hand, some have conmmidered the whole et 
fect of the rod ie to lessen the numer of dis 
charges in the way described, and have con 


sidered it lmpowuble that an explosive bs 
charge could take place on a potted conduc 
tor But this te not the ens 


It is true, however, that when «a needle is 


promenmtod to a chargers! conductor, the elev 
tricity t* drawn off silently without an explo 


f suffleient 


sion, and thie is alwayve the case 
time be allowed for the clectricity to escape 
in this way. Bot if the point be suddenly 


brought within striking diktamce of the con 


ductor by a Tapid motion, an explosiwe cis 
charge will take piace 


time is not given for the slower transmission of 
. 


In this case sufficient 


the electricity by what has been denominated 
the glowing discharge, and a rupture of the 
air ie produced as in the action of a conductor 
terminated by a ball Tt would thence follow 
that in case of a cloud moving rapidly acroms 
the zenith of a rod, there would be a greater 
tendency to an explosive discharge 
point, than when the 
Homary 
nected by a Wire with the oarth, be directed 
toward an 


ter be suddenly electrified by 


on the 
cloud was pearly «ta 
For a similar reasen, if a point con 
insulated conductor, and the lat 
a discharge 
from a second conductor, an explosion will 
take place between the first conductor and 
the point. [It * exactly so in the clouds which 
overlie each other Mr 
completely verifies this fact, saying that when 


Ww tee, the teal boon bet, 


a discharge takes place beneath a cloud to 
the earth, a discharge is seen to pase between 
the upper and lower part of the cloud) These 
facts, as well as numerous examples in which 
lightning has actually been seen to explode 
on pointed rods, as well as the number of 
points which have been melted, lead to the 
conclusion that the rod, under certain cireum 
stances, docs actually atiract the lightning, 
though when properly constructed, it trans 
mits it without accident to the earth 

The question recurs as to whether a city 
encounters less danger from thund: rbolts in 
consequence of its multiplicity of rods The 
weight of evidence is in favor of the proposi 
tien, It might be demonstrated, were the 
law require every householder to arm his 
premises with clevated points, thus present 
ing © the angry cloud « bristling array of 
these safeguards which science and expe 
rience have shown to be eminently reliable. 
Arago has collected a harge number of in- 
stances, showing thai the erection of a rod 
act only protected the building, bul actually 
lessened the number of explosions Among 
these is cited the campanile of St. Mark, at 





1 hemtally 
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j teat 


Was Attend 


| baeoeeet Ceenee 
| 








recetwed tut 
The 


Connthia received an 


Te Oe 


without 


wilh a Gonducter 


one discharge, and that fatag 


ateegele ” schureh «4 


Wwerage of four or five etrokes annually, until 
after which 
The 


although only aeci 


a conductor was ereeted upon it 


bul ome stroke Was recervedtin five venra 


montureeont in Londen 
rovidee! with a conductor, appears 


w light 
theet, 


eXeomot from cCamage 
The 


vd standing on the top of the 


to have beon 
im 


ning ter years tele wrapehie 
MV feet high 
columnar wallat (he Palisades on the Hudson, 
ten miles trom New York, had its top elewa 
ted HM feet 


by lahtouing u 


aleve the water lt was struck 


almost every thunder storm 
Nhuiid 


rapacious eomeluector 


weurced, the passing harmlessly 


chown the bv which it] 


Persone living in the mnemhber 


ered ita protection agatost light 


ning, While the telegraphic workmen had eich | 


entire Conti tenoe int, that they did mot best 


tate to take shelter, during a thunderstorm, 


in aesmall house Suilt around the mast, and 
in which the implement of their calling were 
Phew 
wom to watrant very definite ee 


That Dircete 


of thee mod te clotatinpsiatog Che 


deposited are strong facts, and would 


oe lusions 


sw Theory asserts that the action 
intemaity of the 
cloud, can oaly be of cha 


snd that tt 


a Very temporary 


racter cannot, as some bave sup 


posed, affect its subsequent state, or disarm it | 
of ite ftulminating power, sinoe its electricity 
well known 


is comstantiy renewed, as it is 


that a thunder storm, during its whole cours« 
miles in extent, continually 
He thinks fiat 


quoted by 


of hundreds of 
gives cisehbarges te the earth 
the 


notwithstanding instances 


Arago, of the diminution of disc harges of 
of a nud, the fact 


is catablished Dy observatt bh, CON PeTine nt and 


hghtoing affer the creetion 


foes aftract the lightning, 
hut 


theory, that the rod 


and movives the charge net only silently 


e\plosively, In some tostanee the eX plosion 
tight oct have cocurred had the rod not been 
present 


All residents of cities should place them 


in the centre of eather chamber, parlor 
In ther 


elves 
or khitehen, durmy a thunder sterw 


words, keep as far away from the walls as 


possible and they should espectally avoid 


sitting or standing under or near the gas or 
Water pipes, as well as under or near a bell | 
wire, round a stewe, or beside a chimney 
Rach of these domestic conveniences may be 
chosen by the electric fluid asa path by whieh | 
it will travel to the earth, but by which, n | 
one can foretell Men seated at the front Joor | 
wuoder the bell pull have been killed oy light | 
kitchen chimney 


to the beil- wire, along which it coursed to the | 


ning Which descended the 

Women engaged at the bydrant in a 
(Mihbers, 
leaning against the wall, or standing at the 
window, have also been killed. All these are 
stations of great danger. Even in houses pro 
vided with the most complete network of 
conductors, all this precaution should be ob 


sireet 


low shed, have permhed as suddenly 


served But in those on which nota single 


point has been erected, and which are conse 
quently tn jeopardy, from every quarter, they 
should be rigidly practiced. The cellar is no 
eafer than the parlor, though a favorite refuge 
with many. But the true precaution should 
be adopted before the storm comes, pot de 
ferred antl it is actually upon us—the baild 
ing should be armed with conductors Then, 
having done our utmost, we should trust in 
God for the remainder 


t# Curnp Worra an Inquimmne Mixp — 
“Ma, did women go privateering in Scripture 
times” Astonished Mother—* No, George, 
what could possess you to think ao?” 
Child—" Why, ma, I heard you reading in 
the Bible last Sunday sbout the widow's 








cruise.” 


| any Maw or fracture 





‘oe . ‘ y # . - tive cere li 4 tw ll ’ H _ 
During the early days ol the oceupation of by eome parties | v - i ns nea , wed un 4 a sentaniinienads i tin entee smaller scale, is found by placing a convex 
a ts ‘ » twee me ine ‘ . t ' ° ‘ . 
Hampton, Va. inaye the correspondent of these traito uit mot be vered, | “v' y y ieee Ganilion lens—an odd spectacle glass will answer—in 
: ope : “ wh ’ , l they were, consequently, muatered by - 

Frank Leslie's Paper”) it wae discovered was deemed advienhe to take every pre . / as : J the Opening, or over it on the outside, and re- 
that signal lamp« were displayed on various caution posible, and «trict orders were | ricging of the bell of Ilampton Court House, eciving the picture on a sheet of thia, olled 
points of the Rebels’ tines, and, from their isened that all Hotes were ty be extin © «hen the proctamation of Col. Maz Weber, paper; or with a looking glass it may be 

vars! ‘ cul ¢ , “ a reasonatle ho « fo time of the Geran Turner Rifles, was read to : , ; 
- uliar —- bartly a dowht conld ext ubshed ot a rearomatile or, thus for a te does eiitieiilen iaahiien thrown down upon a table, which should be 
ue , lehte «hewn mw ‘ Cent oumtoam of tl urfew trem try epinin J mony BCKIe) - 
yul that they were onewertne liebe own reviving th ter on ee : ' covered with a white cloth. The camera- 
obscura is formed upon the same principle as 
, rae , eye, ar » picture of external i 
fll up, ae it were th wohl of «leetrberty | Ventee, whoch, from the numero pieces of | MONTEREY. the ye, and the pi ~ < xterna netare is 
like that which is painted upon the retina. 
this larve mare of air eurroonding and above | tron used in ite eonstrocion, #es te a bigh TI : . nwal 
the top of the rod, before the remainder ott —_ shle to danger from Hattnis ane! WY CHARLES F. HOFFMAN vere are some experiments in physics, as 
' ‘ : , > or ice 7 , > 
discharge could pass to the earth. Phe jee J rad been, prior t0 1776. known to be struck é modified by the will whic h are full of wonder 
liar sound whieh + heard when a dee harye tiitae Cite In the beginning of that vear a W . not many we wh t i and amusement, Here is one which science 
wer “ iat t pen Ee rere . c oe j 
from a thunder cloud is transenitted the gb | conduct was pleced apon it, aud since that he ely POE EG ae has never been able to explain : 
ehore “ i* nT) ut «hy . . . ie . 
a lightning rod, may possibly be attritystedt | time the elites has been uninjured by Mete Let one person lie down upon the floor. 
’ Yet many a gallant epirit would Select fi the } t at 1 » at 
this catise | iw Previously to ft he tower of Bienuna ‘ oo OES GnGs, WRO MER Mase, one « 
' ’ adel) . Give half hie veare if he but could +} ide i ach thigt T 
. | aitetiliay tihiminil J ’ raskan each shoulder, and one at each thigh. hey 

Whether the livwhtoing ral aetually attract Woe Treg HIy Struck, an On EVERY Genre liave been with us at Mowteres . » 

‘ , all stoop; and placing the forefinger of each 
the electricity from a cietance, bas leon fre nel tnyure In i year it was provided : 
, hand under the shoulders and thighs, attempt 


Now here, now there the «hot Is hailed 


In deadly drifts of flery spray, to raise the person from the floor, This can 


be done by « particular process. At a signal 
given by one selected to direct the experi- 
ment, the five persons, including the one to 
be lifted, draw in their breaths together, and 
breathe out the same way—three full inspira- 
tions, followed by three full expirations. If 
all has been done properly, at the third expi- 
ration the person on the floor may be lifted 
slowly, and with scarcely any apparent effort, 
upon the points of the eight fingers as high as 
they can reach. The persons lifting are not 
conscious of raising more than a weight of 
two or three pounds, while the person lifted 
has « sensation of buoyancy, as if he were 
rising on air cushions. If a person outside 
touches one of those who are lifting with so 
much asthe lightest touch of the finger, it 
appears to break the spell, and the individual 
who was rising so pleasantly into the air falls 
through the flogers suddenly and violently 


Yet not @ single soldier quatled 
When wounded comrades round them wailed 

Their dving shouts at Monterey 
Andon, etillon our column kept 

Through walls of fame ite withering way, 
Where fell the dead the living stept, 

Still chargiog on the guns which ewept 

The slippery streets of Monterey 
The foe himeelf, recotled aghaet, 

When, striking where he «trongest lay, 
We swooped ite flanking batteries past, 
And braving full their murderous bnat, 
the t 


Stormed beni wers of Monterey 


(hur banners on the turrets wave 
And there the 

Where orange boughs above their grave 

Keep green the neemory of the brave 


Who feagit and fell at Monterey 


evening bugles play, 


upon the floor, 

No scientific man has given any explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. It does not matter 
in the least how heavy the person is who is 
lifted: there is no perceptible difference be- 
tween a man of a hundred weight or one of 


We are not many — we who pressed 
Beside the brave who fell that day 

Bat who of us bas not confessed 

He'd rather share their warrior rest 


Than net have been at Monterey * 


CANNON three hundred. Nor does the strength of 
Guemen ese cat ed, Teer ae che those who lift appear to make any difference, 
wanda bored out, and ceveral euccenive They must be in earnest, and follow the di- 


rections and the signals of the leader. 

A piece of pine half an inch thick, twelve 
or fourteen inches in length, and made to 
taper to the ends, may be made to rest, each 
end ona wine glass Now, if struck down 
with a quick blow, the stick may be broken 
in two without breaking the glasses. On the 
same principle a man may lie on the floor, 


Mortars are made in 
In casting cannen, a mould 
a frame work of iron 


borings are necessary 
the sume why 
of sand is enclosed in 
The molten metal, afler being put into the 
twooor tures 


mould? is allowed 


and then, with the sand adhering, placed in 


lays to cool, 


an even and kel for an equal length of 


time. Afler being taken from the oven, the 


or acroas two chairs, place a heavy roc 
mass is buried io the earth fora certain length ' eeu heavy rock of & 


light anvil upon his stomach, and allow it to 
be hammered with a heavy blacksmith’s ham- 
mer, when it looks to the spectators as if 
every blow would take his life. 

These experiments are of easy explanation, 
as they depend upon the inertia af matter and 
the gradual distribution of forces. But who 
can explain the action of the boomerang ’—a 
crooked stick which the native Australian 
will throw around a house or a tree, so that it 
will come back to his feet. You can make a 
sort of boomerang with pasteboard. Take a 
piece four or five inches square; cut it so as 
to leave two sides an inch wide like a letter L. 
Lay this on a book so that one end will pro- 
ject over the side about an inch. Strike it 
smartly with a small rod, and it will go flying 
4 short distance, stop, hover in the air a mo- 


of me in a perpendicular position to prevent 

A new American invention is to cast large 
annon hollow, and cool the inside by passing 
The “ Union,” 
the large gun at Fortress Monroe, was made 


a stream of water through it 


im that way 
Riviap Cannon.—In the old smooth-bore 
iron balls could not be made to 
fly exactly ina straight line. The same gun 
aimed in the same direction, would vary the 
ball from side to side of a mark several feet, 
in shooting a mile or less. By rifle boring 
the barrel, « good gunner can now hit a man 


eannon the 


a mile or two, or so far as he can be sighted. 
As iron cannon balls cannot be pressed into 
the grooves, a ring or cup of lead is put on 
the back part of the ball and this on firing is 


: ment, and come back to your feet. 
expanded or forced into the grooves, which ; 


An intense light has 
sometimes been sprung upon a party so as to 
| produce consternation and amusement, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Suppose the room 
darkened for any ostensible object—-such, for 
example, as the exhibition of the magic lan- 
tern. Have in asmall plate a few grains of 
equal parts of powdered loaf-sugar and chlo- 
rate of potash, mixed together. Touch the 
powder with a drop of sulphuric acid, and 
you have a light so intense that the eyes can 
scarcely bear it 
There are hundreds of beautiful experi- 
ments in chemistry, magnetism, and electri- 
city, which afford a fund of amusement and 
food for thought. A French naturalist said, 
he could spend a whole life-time with plea-- 
sure and profit in examining so much of the 
earth as he could cover with his hand. With 
like a sleeping hen—it has its Head under its | the vast domain of science open to us, we can 
Wing. never want for amusement. 

tw “1 think,” said «a gentleman to his = 
footman, “I have been a moderate good mas- tH At midnight the blue sky bends over 
ter to you, John” “Very moderate, sir,” 
said John. 

tH A Bask Bait Gawe—Firing on 
pickets fram an ambuscade. 


instantaneous and 
not oly gives the ball its retary motion, but 


the lead also stops up the space around the 
ball, and prevents the escape of gas, thus 
giving greater power to the powder. The 
apace necessarily left between a solid ball and 
the barrel, is called the “ windage.” 

Ririine OLp Swoorn Borg Cannon. —All 
our old castiron casnon that are in good 
condition may ve rifled, and thus be made 
doubly effective for warfare. They are suffi- 
clentty strong, we believe, to withstand com 
mon charges; but if it is desired to submit 
them t extraordinary charges they can be 
strengthened to any degree by shrinking 
wrought-iron bands upon them. 

t@H A military company in North Caro- 
lina has “elected Mr. Wing captain, and Mr. 
Head first lieutenant.” That company is 


merable stars, like the inverted bell of some 
great blue flower, sprinkled with golden dust 
and breathing fragrance. 





getable and mineral productions for exami- 
nation, would pleasantly occupy many an idle 


But, if you have not « microscope, a very 


us, dewy and soft, and radiant with innv- | 


power, and sufficient for the examination of 


} 


TAPEWORMS AND MEASLY PORK, 


Strange, passing strange, and wonderfyi 
will be found the facts in this article. 

In Boston there is a very learned 
D. F. Weinland, Ph.D. (Doctor of 
phy), who is devoting his life to the study of 
tapeworms. During the last ten years he has 
dissected more than 5,000 animals in search 
of these singular parasites, and the facts which 
he and his collaborators in this field of inves 
tigation have ascertained are exovedingly cu. 
rious. 

Tapeworms are found in all classes of yer. 
tebrated animals, fishes as well as land anj. 
mals, different species of animals generally 
having different species of tapeworms; that 
of the horse differing from that of the ass; 
that of the sheep from that of the goat; and 
that of the rat from that of the mouse. 

The common human tapeworm lives and 
grows in the bowels. Its head is provided with 
four suckers with a cluster of little hooks, by 
means of which it attaches itselfto the intestine, 
the body floating two or three yards dows, 
and absorbing the nourishing juices either 
through small openings or through the skin. 
The body consists of several hundred rings or 
sections which grow out of the head, so that 
those nearest the head are the youngest, and 
the oldest are at the end of the tail. The 
creature is an hermaphrodite; and as the 
joints mature, the sexual organs are developed, 
the male and female both in the same joint 
The joints then break off, and cach one is @ 
complete living animal, preserving its existence 
frequently for a considerable time, and laying 
numbers of eggs after it is broken off. 

The eggs pass out by the forces, and never 

hatch unless they enter the stomach of a hog. 
But if the joints are eaten by a hog, or if 
the eggs find their way into water that is 
drunk by swine, the eggs hatch in the hog’s 
stomach, producing animals so small as to 
be invisible to the naked eye, but which, 
under the microscope, are seen to have 
three pairs of spines, by méans of which 
they bore their way through the walls of the 
blood vessels and enter into the circulation, 
Here they are carried into the muscles of 
the hog, where they grow into a curious ani- 
mal, having the head and neck of a buman 
tapeworm, with a round bladder tail, and 
producing the disease called measels. It has 
long been known that measly pork was 
caused by this little bladder-tailed animal, 
but it is only within a few years that the ew 
rious fact has been ascertained that this ani 
mal is the larva of the common human tape- 
worm. It is now proved by careful observa- 
tion, that if one of these animals is taken into 
the human stomach the bladder-like tail is 
digested, while the living head and neck pass 
down into the intestine, where they hook on, 
and the rings begin rapidly to grow out into 
the well-known tapeworm. 
Other species of tapeworms, living in other 
animals, have a natural history similar to that 
of the human tapeworm. They all live in 
the intestines of vertebrated animals (animals 
with backbones,) and each species must be 
hatched in the stomach of some animal dif- 
ferent from that in which it is developed. 
For instance, one of the tapeworms of the 
dog is hatched in the stomach of a hare, and 
another in that of an ox; and the tapeworm 
of a cat is hatched in the stomachs of rats 
and mice, 

About 200 species of tapeworms have been 
described, five of them being found in man. 
There are only two, however, that are at all 
common. One of these is a narrow worm, 
with hooks on its head, found partieularly in 
the Teutonic nations (Germans, English and 
Americans,) and the broad tapewe with- 
out hooks, which seems to live al solely 
in the Swiss and in the Sclavonie nations, 
The former and more common of these two 
species, has a head about the size of a pin's 
head, and the body gradually widens to about 
a quarter of an inch, sometimes reaching & 
length of 24 feet. Tapeworms have been 
found in sheep 100 feet long. 

It is doubted by some physicians whether 
tapeworms are injurious to health, though it 
seems probable that they age. They are cer- 
tainly generally accompanied either by cere- 
bro-spinal affections, or nausea, or indiges- 
tion, or colic. The great remedy is pome- 
granate bark. 

There are four orders of “ intestinal worms” 
or “helminthes,” and the several species of 
tapeworms constitute one of these orders. 
The name given by naturalists to this order is 
Cestoidea, from cestos, girdle of Venus. 

We have obtained the eurious facts given 
above from a pamphlet published by Dr. 
Weinland, some time since, at Cambridge.— 
Srientific American. 


Never Cook 1x Coprpen.—People do & 
thousand bad things, and because they con 
tinue to exist—not to dive in the full sense of 
the word—they keep on in the bad practice, 
and laugh at “ notional” persons who are care 
ful about little things’ The housewife who 
has a fine copper or brass kettle, which is # 
handy to use in all sorts of cooking opet® 
tions, will probably throw down the Ag* 
culturist when she reads this item, with the 
remark that “it's all book nonsense.” But 
we wish to tell her, nevertheless, that every 
item of sauce or food she cooks in a coppet 
or brass vessel is poisoned. The amount of 
poison in each case may be small, and a per 
son with a vigorous constitution may eat out 
of brass or copper for many years witnout 
dying; but from what we snow of the chemi- 
cal nature and affinities of copper, we would 
just as soor take a small dose of arsenic 4 
to eat fruit, or other food, cooked in & Cop 
per or brass kettle, unless the inner surface 
be kept perfectly coated with tin.—Agricw’ 
turtet. 


2 Tue Force or an Axustrone GUN.— 
During a recent experiment, the shot from 
an Armstrong gun penetrated bar iron eight 
inches thick, wuich had been put together? 
endways and bolted in the strongest possible 
manner. 

tH Waar Sampo Trae or Brit Res. 





—There's victory in de feet.— Vanity Fuir. 
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“ Bir, my iden of & gentleman is that of one 
who not only will not take advantage of a tection and pursuit, at 
lady in distress, but will assist her to the ut- | sent; where shall I tel! 
most of his power.” “I don't know. 

“Then, madam, | can @ssure you I am where I can go for 
gentleman.” ani able to mature my plans.” 

“Then, sir, will you be kind enough to put “Indeed I cannot” 
your head out of the opposite window, and 
not look back til] | call you.” 

I rose to obey, wondering what it could even though a large reward be offered.” 
mean, and almost Blancing at her to see if! “T shook my head, 
she were 4 robber in disguise, All that she 
had with her in the carriage was a large 
bandle. 

“Stop, sir,” Said she, “ it ig Perhaps but 
right that I should tell you this much. I am 
running away from my home near Reigate. 
It is & matter of worse than life and death 
with me. The train does not stop between 
Reigate and London, but | shall most infa). 
libly be pursued by the electric telegraph, 
and detected at the terminus, unless | can 
contrive by disguising myself to deceive those 
who will search for me. I give you the word 
of a lady, that in doing what I am driven to 
do, Lam not acting in any way wrongly,— 
mere I cannot tell you.” 

She burst into tears, and after a hysterical] 
80b or two, she said, pointing to the window, 
“And now, sir, will you be kind enough to 
prove yourself a gentleman, and accede to 
my request—I am going tochange my dress,” 

I at once arose, and I can safely aver that 
the longest ten minutes I ever Spent in my 
life were occupied in wezing with head and 


TELL ME NOT MY FORTUNE. 


Tell me not my fortune, Gipey, 
De not draw the veil aside ; 
© this hour I’ve trials surmounted, 
Let the futare, then, abide. 
There are chords which too much straining 
May, perchance, #00D cause to break. 
Tell me not my fortune, Gipay, 
Close your lips for pity's sake. 




















































































Man of misery and woe. 

Take the coin your av'rice craveth, 
Drop my hand and haste away— 
Who would Woo the dull December, 

Sporting in the Joyous May 


THE PAIR MIDDY, 


On the 28rd o* March, 1860, I went to Lon- 
don for a couple of day on business, 

Turning the corner of Chancery Lane, I 
unexpectedly encountered my friend Frank 
Btonhouse. I cali him my friend, though 
there was a disparity in our ages,—he being 
forty-five, 1 thirty years old. He, moreover, 
was 4 married man with a family ; I an itine. 
rant animal, without encumbrances, called 
a bachelor. Still we were very much attached 
to each other. After an exclamation of sur. 
prise and pleasure, Frank rapidly said, 

“Tam very busy now, but you must come 
and dine with me to-day at seven o'clock.” 

' “Very well,” replied I, and we parted, 

As my tale will, I fear, be a long one, I 
must not be prolix at starting, especially as 
this is but a kind of preface. So fancy, good 
reader, dinner over—ladies gone to the draw. 
ing-room—a most luxurious dessert on the 
table, and some Madeira. 

“ Charles,” said my friend Frank to me, “] 
have not opened fresh port for you, because 
I fancy I recollect your partiality for Ma- 
deira; but I will do sO In & moment if you 
wish it.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” replied I, « this is 
perfection in the Shape of wine, and I as. 
sure you that owing to it I shall soon feel 
happier ; indeed, as happy as a prince, were 
it not for one thing which I cannot shake 
off.” 

“And what is that, Charles Y” asked 
Frank, 

“ Why, the fact is, that about a month ago 
I was foolish enough to bind myself by a 
promise to write six tales They must be 
finished by the sist. I have only written 
three, and what on earth Tam to sayin the 
other three is more than I can imagine; now 
do help me, there's a g00d fellow, Frank, and 
then I shall have a load off my mind.” 

“Help you! Not L Why, you can get out 
of your predicament easily enough. Remem.- 
ber Truth is stranger than Fiction, and you 
who lived three years in London, and have 
been a fair average rover so far through life, 
can be at no loss for adventures in Which you 
have borne a considerable share, and which, 
therefore, you can readily describe. Write 
about your London experience.” 

“ Well, I would do 80, if I was Writing for 
& periodical, but I am writing for friends 
Who have often heard me repeat whatever 
was amusing in tay London life that would 
bear narration. Now, do help me, Frank.” 

The Madeira was beginning to soften 
Frank's heart ; I let it work. 

“ Charles,” said he, aflera time, “I will tell 
you a true tale concerning myself. No one 
has ever yet heard a word of it. Promise me 
faithfully not only that you will never reveal 
my name in connection With it, but that you 
Will 80 disguise it as to render detection im- 
Possible; and moreover, that you will never 
again, in conversation with me, allude to the 
subject.” 

I promised, wondering what was coming, 
Two or three times Frank stopped in the 
course of his Story. With difficulty I in- 
duced him to continue. In fact, if I had not 
pretended to wish for another bottle of Ma 

deira (of which | took care he should drink 
the greater part,) I never should have elicited 
what I wanted, | knew full well that I should 
have a head- ache next morning, but I also 
knew that one head ache and a good story 
from another person were to he preferred to 
the three head aches I should probably get 
in Composing 4 Story myself. I was astonish- 
ed at the folowing tale; of course parts of it 
came out in the Shape of question and an- 
Swer, parts easily, Parts on the contrary, in 
broken sents nees. To avoid all that, I shall 
make my friend Frank Stonhouse appear to 
Write the tale connectedly throughout. He is 
Chief actor. speaks in the first person, I 
Vabish, good reader, entirely from the acene, 
and beg you to listen to Frank. 


ple.” 


proved, though that is of little conseq 


the case, but—”" 


green fields, towns, or the sea. At length I | ing to the driver, and 
was told to look round. I did. Where could | cordingly.” We both leaned forward, “Don 
the lady have gone ? Before me sat a tearful- L 

ly-laughing very juvenile middy—costume 
quite correct—hair short—cap jauntily set on 
the head. A mass of curls lay in the fuir 
boy's lap, 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, « You will 
never fully know what a kindness you have 
rendered me, and probably we shall never 
meet again. For your name I will not ask, 
but if you will give me anything belonging 
to you to remind me of this hour, I shall be 
obliged.” 

I pulled out a small shilling likenoss of my- 
self destined for a young nephew of mine, and 
a lock of my hair, which was Wrapped up 
with it. Without opening the parcel, T said, 
“ Madam, that may serve to remind you here. 
after of what certainly has been the strangest 
chapter in my hitherto not unvaried life.” 



































ral times, by a Hansom. Your number, 


caby" 
“ Yer, sir,” 


lighten Cabby). I muat avoid him.” 


Jash.) 


me, with a tress of her hair, saying “Keep 
that, then, to recall to-day. In ten minutes we 
shall part forever,” 

For a time both of us were silent. At last 
I said, “ Madan, if you think that, alone us 


# little by the stream of carriages,” 


don, you can escape the detectives at the sta. “There is no room for me, sir, there.” 


tion, you are mistaken, | could tell at a 
glance (to borrow a Phrase from your profes- 
sion,) that you were sailing under false co 
lors.” 

“Indeed,” said she, somewhat startled ; 
“well, if you will extend your kindness to 
seeing me clear of the station, I shall be still 
more than ever your debtor for life.” 

“ Then there is no time to be lost, the train 
is slackening speed. Put both your delicate 
hands at once deep into the pocketa of your 
monkey jacket—they are not like those of a 
sailor, Lean back in & Careless way; and 
wait, let me dirty your boots by treading on 
them. Now, put one foot on the seat Oppo- 
site to you; never mind the clean enshign ; 
throw the other leg negligently over the arm 
by your side. Don't dream of speaking ; | 
will talk, if necessary, Whistle, if you can, 
when we stop. Give me your ticket,” 

It was marked from Dover to London. 
Capital, thought I; wonder how she yot it? 
Mine was « BOASON -Lick et, 

* Ticket, sir, please,” 

“I handed both The middy whistled, 
The guard and Policeman actually looked 
under the Carriage-seats, A long time the 
train was delayed before jt moved into the 
Station. At length it did. 


you are round the corner, slacken your pace 


—neck or nothing.” 


a “ Now then, Stoopid, where are you a driy 


jumped out—] slammed the door Cabby 
drove on. We Vanished into « shop, and had 
the inex pressible pleasure of seeing the Han. 
som roll by, steadily trotting after its fast re 
ceding, supposed prey. All this took Place 
in less time than any one would o cupy in 
reading the last few lines, | purchased some 
thing in the shop, made the middy light 
fresh cigar, and hailed the first cabmen | 
met, telling him to drive to Notting Hill, Not 
a word had the mj ly spoken till now, when 


I heard ; 

“And seo You cannot wamint ne, sir?” 

“Not a bit more than I have done, and am 
now doing. [ feel T am « match for any dk 
tectives, and can Zive them the slip as you 
have seen; but what to do at night in London 

“ Now, follow me,” T said: “pot in your With an unprotected young lady in gentle 
walk, if you can, mind you keep your hands man’s attire, passes my comprehension,” 
in your pockets,” « Sir.” 

“Cab, sir” 

“Yes: now, then, in with you, Jack,” 

“ Where to, sir #” 

“Hyde Park Corner” I thought | would 
name a distant place to give my friend breath 


she said, with animation, “did you 
do you, fora moment doubt that I was spenk 
ing the truth, when I said that 1 was not act 
ing w rongly ¥" 

“On my word,” replied I, “I did not, do 
not doubt you: atany rate, 1 am Convinced 
ing time. We moved forward a few paces, that you honestly conceive that « ircumstances 
and then Stopped. 

“ Now, then, Cabby,” enid I, “what is the 
matter?” 

“ Why, sir, blowed if there ain’t the m per 


justify your taking the step you have taken 
“ And you would agree with me,” said she, 
“if you knew them, Now We part, oblige 
me by viving me the names of three or four 
lice at the Stayon gate, hexamining of every of the first chemists in town, and of three or 
cab, and the parties hinside on ‘em, and they four respectable married dos tors.” 
be doing the Same to those who be Walking.” 
My companion turned deadly pale. | pull 
ed out a flask of neat brandy. “ Drink two 
mouth fuls—down With it—gulp it down 


“ Pray, sir, are you & gentleman”) What 
“strange question to be asked. It never but 
once before in my life was put to me, and 
then at school by » bigyer boy than myself, 
whom | immediately knocked down—but 
Coming trom a young lady's lips what could 
it mean? What was I to answer + Be it 
known, then, that in the year Is—J gq young 
man just called to the bar, had, in Spite of 
the remonstrances of an angry eed 


“I will, if you Will assure me that auicide 
is not what you are meditating” 

“I give you my word that that is not the 
Case. Circumstances may Warrant my doing 
Anything to give you color,’ What I am doing; but cannot, in my 

At the same time I took ont two cigars, | Opinion, justify any sane « reature in precipi 
lighted them, pushed one into my friend's | tating himself uncalled lor before his Al 
mouth mighty Father,” 

“Sinoke,” said I, “as hard 48 YOu Can, your I gave her what she requested, and offered 
safety depends on-it.” 

Two detectives looked in at the Window 

“ Where from, sir” | 

I blew a volume of smoke into the man's | kindness to & persecuted, he Iprke ws 


ed into « tirst-class carriage of an eXpress 
train starting from Reigate to London, when 
it was act; ally in motion. Seated alone in 


her money, | 
“No, thank you, I have plenty of that; aud 
now, bood bye, sir, God bless y for your 


the Carriage Was a young lady, about nine- ifferiog 
teen years Old; very pretty, light hair, blue face, which caused him to rab his eyes and | but not wicked girl, } 
tyes, &. She was evidently in distress, and cough. (The middy was puffing lite rally like She hysterically pressed my hand for a 


I fancied Wished me elsewhere. After the | blazes, moment, then recovering herself seid 
lapse of a few moments the question Was re- “ Where from replied I « Why, from | « Stop the cab, Please sir—get our tell tir 
Peatled by my fa Mlerrogatop—“ Pray, air, | Dover W hat on earth do you want” Man to drive on. May Ciod bless you tor your 
ae you a £entieman Another discharge of smoke settied the kindness” 
matter, 
“ All right, sir, beg pardon.” 
I gave bim a parting volley of smoke I stood alone in Ostord street Well 5) tit 
“ Drive on cabman With the gentleman.” 1 I, is ita dream’ Am 1 & fool > No, it is 
“Madam,” | replied, “ your question is a] , Ip invther minute, after continuing from | deam : you are ne fool, You have tr the 
Strange one, bat I believe J may say Tam a | sheer habit to produce a hazy atinosphere, | | best of your intention acted kindly. It is » 
gentleman ; still, if fou will tell me what YOU | looked raund The micdy had fainted. No mystery; you will never read it, [ will 
mean by « gentieman, I wil} answer you | time yet for thinking, but acting. I used MY | though, said I, tw my mind, and forthwith 
With greater Certainty than at present I am | flask again, then a vigorous Pinch. By-and- commenced walking to my chambers in ie | 
. : by the Joung gentleman came round. Temple. 


I was about to an 
SWer in » bantering fone and manner, when | 
it struck m, ‘hat her voice had almost falter- 


| I raised her not unwilling hand to may lipes 
' 
td as she Spoke, and that whatever her rs 


and did as «hy directed In BHOtThET Inoment 


tive was she was at any rate in earnest, 





“Can you not rrcommend me to some safe, | about 5 ft 4in 
reepectable woman who will not betray me, 


“ Then, surely, you have some lady rela- 
tlona, or Indy acquaintances in London, who 
will take pity on me, or (I had told ber I was 
® barrister.) you could Conceal me till the end | © “vel by the railroad which started from 
of the week in your chambers in the Tem. 


“With regard to the last, you know not | Visit to an old female servant of our family 
what you ask,” Tenid. « Even if I were to | Who had Married a detective policeman, and 
give you the key of my chambers, and go | lived near the London Bridge terminus, | 
into the country, not returning till you had | found her at home. Not long after her Hus. 
left London, it certainly would come out aome 
day, and then, in the yes of & censorious, | mind was quickly brought forward. 
wicked world, who Judge others by them. 
selves, your character would be irretrievably curred on the line the other day, when a 
blasted and ruined, and mine not much im. young lady managed to eecape us all, Of 


astTam 4 man, and socicty, thank goodness, | in the ‘Times.’ Wish 1 could discover the 
Judges ue very leniently, and yet it might be rawaway: why £200 would be a smal! fortune 
awkward, as I am engaged to be married, | to Sarah and myself.” 


many who would take pity on you, as you 
wish, if you would disclose all the facts of | 8, sir, not only was the train examined, but 


“Ob! T cannot, will not, do that; T would | lef the station. The telegraphic 

shoulders out of the railway carriage on the | die sooner. Do, do help me in my distress,” 
“ Indeed I do not see What is to be done.” 
I looked out of the little back window of Unfortunately, I examined the foot-passen. | the suc 
me, that I could not on my oath have stated | the cab, mealthily. “Walt « bit,” J sald, | gers; had I taken the cabs, the young lady, 
whether we passed through a wilderness, | “here is a fresh temen listen to me apeak. 
to act ac- 


look round, cabman, put your hand back, | “you did not examine the cabs. Well, but 
there are two pounds for you as your fare, | how did she manage to get away?” I asked, 
Take no notice of me whatever, but listen 

and obey my directions. We are followed, | dressed as a midshipman, ins eab, with » 
as I have ascertained by looking back seve. gentleman—him, I suppose, as was # running 


expect, is marked plain at the back of your 


“T thought as much. Well, in the Hansom | tives put our heads together. The cab con- 
sits » gentleman I wish to avoid (1 knew him taining the middy was mentioned. By a kind 
to be a detective, but did not choose to en- | of instinct, I felt. that must have been her 


“All right, sir, Come up all boss.” (Lash, once, having ordered a fast Hansom to be in 


“ No, no, that won't do, his horse is better, | which place the middy's ticket had been 
his cab runs lighter than yours. Now, attend. taken—to know if a naval officer had taken " 
Just beyond that large van of Pickford's, ticket and paid half fare by such a train. The 
which is standing still in the distance, there answer was ‘No.’ Now, a middy is not often 
is @ turn to the right Which cabmen some- very wise, but he is reldom so foolish as to 
times take when driving to Hyde Park Cor. pay full price for bis ticket when he knows 
ner. It is moreover an unfrequented street, that, as he is travelling in uniform, he can go 
If I mistake not there is just room for You to | ata cheaper rate 
get round inside the van. At any rate, YOu | the Stations between this and Reigate to 
must try it. I will pay for any damage done. know if anything unusual bad been picked 
The Hansom being broader will be obliged up anywhere on the line. The anawer came 
to sweep round outside, and may be stopped back ¢ Yes.’ In one place a bundle contain- 


“ There ia, You muat try it. The moment Without losing » moment I sent off in the 


to « slow walk, and the instant you hear the | to drive fast tow ards Hyde Park Corner til} 
door slam, drive on to Hyde Park Corner at | 

your usual pace, Tell my following friend | 
What you like when you get there, Now, | 
there is another pound for you. Go at it hard 


Cabby obeyed. A bump, a scrape, an oath, 


ing to?” and we were in the amooth water of | 
% quiet street. The pace slackened—we 
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ever, we will have her yet The reward will 
aot be paid unless she is dixcovered within 
® year from this date, 
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om the 17th of this month, « young lady, aged 
' Bear Reigate, and Proceeded in 
the direction of London, —this is to give notice 
mentioned sum will be pald to 
SAY one who will Kive such information as shal) 
lead to her discovery. She is good-looking, has 
Marht hair, blue eves, anda Greelan nose. Height, 
Addrees A. B. &c 
Such was the advertisement which two 
days after the leat. mentioned occurrence, 
met my eye in the second column of the 
“Times.” Poor girl, thought I. In the course 
of the same week, I was again obliged 


such information leads to the discovery of 
midshipman Apply to A.B , &e. 


Such was the next advertisement on the 
subject that I saw in the “Timea.” Well, 
thought IT, she Must be detected now. 

Walking down Holborn, a month later, I 
hailed « Hansom thet was passing, and or. | © Sccount for It, or ome a 


F 


we got clear of the crow streets, and into | turday afternoon, | 
® road where a man did not require two pair | private 

of hands and four eyes to keep clear of other London; he 10 see « relation 
Vehioles, than Jarvey, opening the trapdoor | Whom he considered {4 hin duty 
in the roof, over my head, touched his hat, | look at now and then; |, out of mere curio. 
with a “ Good morning, air.” 

“Shut that door at once,” T said: “ are you 
drank, man, and so xious that I should give | Of the 
you into charge 

“No, sir; but I hope you are well.” 

What could the man mean? Thor, « {out with long, dishevelled dark hale ana 
curious look in his eyes that Plainly said he | ¢7e, swinging on » rope hanging from 


utterly at sea. 


“I drove a four. wheel,” he continued “a pat ie the matter with her?” I inquired 
are 
oO, 


London Bridge. 1 missed my train, and hay 
ing two hours te wait, I resolved to pay a 


came in. The subject “ppermost in my 


“Curtous circumstance that, sir, which oc. 


courne, too, you have seen the advertisement | “Ort time ago, sip, I hope you and the 
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times she 
. ine Htrand, about © month agu, and ater. quite alone 
Have you any clue?” I asked. 
"Ob, yes, sit! we all but had them, You ong HOt Ont and le me to drive the middy — 


I like your memory, thought I, and then 
aakd: 


“Well, I fancy I do recollect your thee.” 
° t you would, sir, when I recalled on yy might gy 
to feign madness eyed 
ne a ou aaind She was looking at me with 
Ow, then, stop, my man. I am getting leneness “Can it be she?” thought I. “ 
near the house ty which I want to xo, Let it not, Bhe would sur | recognise 
me get out. I will walk the reet of the way aS com 


ol me.” At that moment I bethough 
Sent enothe fun of talking to you through pearl ring. Generally I wore it with the 


When T stood on the footpath I steadily ee Inside to the pele of the 

; up my Gager, and deliberately turned 
gazed at cabby, he ditto al me, with com- round to her full view the part 
pound Interest and « leer. ything 

“Well, now,” T said, “what do you want" Ce ring. With « ate of on bom 

“Oh, nothink, sir you're a gentleman,” ' 

“Do you read the Papers, cabby y” 

“Tn course | does, vir, ‘specially the second 
eSlumn of the « Times,’" 

“Well, where did you drive the middy 
after I len your" 

“ Eccleston Square, and then the young 
lady beg pardon, sir, the young gentleman 
~—~gAve me two sovercigns, and told me to 
drive away, and not look hack.” 
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all the foot and carriages as they 
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most positive, and £300 reward, 
which it offered, put us all on the look-out, 
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though so well disguised, would pot have 


" “Thank goodness!" muttered I, inwardly, 
“Why, sir, you will hardly believe it—put 


I | @Way with her.” 
*“ But how can you tell it was her” 
“Well, you shall hear, sir, As soon as all 
the passengers had left the station, we detec 




























“Oh, she is gone,” said my companion, “to 
the mistross's private room. She can always 
£° there when she likes.” 

I was satisfled, and said nothing, but wait. 
ed for my friend and the head of the estab. 
lishment, the latter of whom I intended to 
In & minute or two a telegraphie 
Message, stating that | must return to my 
chambers in town, to a consultation, by the 
first train, was put into my hands I consoled 
myself with the idea that | would come down 
again on Monday. I inquired the name of 
the mad girl, made my bow, and in three 
quarters of an hour was deep in law in cham. 
bers. 

Monday morning found me at Mra —, 
near Hanwell 

“In Mra. 

“ You, sir.” 

Trent up my card, and when admitted, I 
forthwith proceeded to make inquiries about 
my friend 

“Oh, she was taken away yesterday by her 
friends. She has been improving lately, and 
wae removed about two clock yesterday.” 

“Do you know Where she came from, or 
Where she has gone wai | 

“Not at all, wir.” 

I haw the woman Was telliag an untruth, 
but how could 1, pose her? 





But, as it won't do to act on instinct only, I at 


readiness, telegraphed down to Dover—from 

“ You pretended to drive away" 

“T did, wir” 

“You hoked back 

“T did, sir,” 

“You know where the midshipman wentr" 

“T do, sir.” 

“ You are not pi hy” 

“Tam not, sir.” 

“Now just tell me Why you have not in 
formed the police ¥" 

“Oh! for several reasons, air, Firat place, 
though Tam a poor eabby, I have my feelinxs, 
and wouldn't go for to betray aA young gentle. 
man who gave me two soOvercigna,” 

* Nonsense,” interrupted | 

“Neat place, sir, You wee, | never likes to 
press hard upon ladies " 


I then telegraphed to all at home ?”" 


ing ladies’ wearing apparel; jn another some 
light-colored hair Wrapped up in Paper 


Hansom one of my subordinates, with orders 
he came up with a four wheel cab, No {WM “Cabby, do you take me for a fool» 
drawn by a gray horse— to keep it’ in sight 
If the people in 


© Third Place, you see, sir, 1 have been in 
| til its fare was deposited trouble more than ong *, nod don't like them 
| the Cab stopped at a private house, to wate h 
the door, and not allow them to leave till | 
| came up; if they were dropped in the road, 
to arrest them both at onee, and bring them 
back here A bold measure, sir; but remem 
lber £300 reward, and perfect immunity gua 
| ranteed for any illegal arrest made under 
mistake, Well, will you believe it, that 
though my man overtook the eal in Fleet 
| street, and followed it to Hyde Park Corner, 
yet when both ye hicles stopped it was found 
| the birds had flown! How they pot away is 
) mere than 1 can imagine ; but they had es 


Perlice, and don't care to ahow my face before “Do your patients generally come and go 
in that extraordinary manner ¥" 

“Oh, constantly, when Introduced and ta- 
ken away by a doctor.” 

“Then her friend is 4“ medical many" 

“No, wir, I did) net Say that: her friends 
brought @ Medical man With them’ 

Untruth No 2, thought | 

“And what is his name, pray ’ 

“That 1m vat not tell” 

Truth the first and last, I thoughe 

“Lean give you this clue, sir they went 
down the line, for { know they took tickets 
to Exeter.” 


“Thank ou,” sald I, inward ¥ conclading 
Jy x 


them for any reason,’ 

“Well, I can understand that,” 1 wid 
“ Now, there's **8OVereign for you you don't 
tind telling me, I Suppose, Where the middy 
wentry” 

“No, sir, not a bit; bat you didn't hear my 
fourth and chiek st reason for not gving tothe 
perlice, Fact ix, | don't know where the die 
hens the middy did go to, I did not look back 
SOON enough 


I twigged her ceing towards 
No. 1, Bee leston Square, and when I looked 
back abe Warn'tin sight, we then] drives back 
to No lA Munkey comes to the door, so anys 
I, ‘John, your JOUNg master haa loft summat 
here, and, on strict examination, Lfound not jin my eab! «ay, to the dogs! amid dye ‘Oh, 


caped, and that, too, without any connivance 


of cabby, for my man brought him hack 


that that Was untruth Ne , and that there 


ore ts elon tr bee the y ae the np ' 
only that he did not know how his Passengers | yes! said J «by all me ane; but, now, here ig | fOr turned tt ‘ he parties 


| had escaped, but had actually been bilked by 
| them of his fare, He swore roundly be would 


oo gone the J wobably to Londe 
half a rown, John Thomas, you te H me whe had gon AP She ine, | miny to London. | 
‘ then became mors Open, Uhreatened maxed, 





| YOUL youny master je! He pocketed my half - 
. ; : ul x at ‘ ! the 
SuUMMons them on his OWN ROCOUNT, if he | fTOWN, and then told me that the middy had trled to bribe, ay tat ta wee ¢ that if I 


could catch them ” nothing to do with the house, that he bad | “id not leave ube hose at one *, L should be 

I laughed inwardly ! only asked if Sir J ‘per Blares lived the re, | Mrned out by the menom rventa §6Out T ao. 
- Well,” said I, any success yer and on being told ° No,’ had b Hted round the | COMdingly chowe ty KO OT ny own free *) will 
| “ No, sir; but we «ball le sure to linve the | corner Sothen | axed the Nunkey tor wive In vain Ttw sted and turne leveryth ny over 


In Iny mind Phe tiistress Ol the oxtablieh. 


| 
| 
lady 8000, If she ix shove kround }me back my jy lf crown or at any rate. te 


“ P y ’ ' t ‘ tir bl ‘ bring . 
And Why not the gentle MAN alee come and have it oy in drink Phe mean | Meet Was net ' = ring her 
. te urd, feor | ANY inte res 
“The facet i Sir, that not only have we a fellow told meit T was nokol dire tly, he jin , = t 
th nut lady I Ie Might 
Most accurate desc Miption of the lady, but the | would pive me in « harye at once So, ax | v ™ J 4 vot Ave 
, NM thistake tod in that came he V limolish 
policeman Whe looked in her side of the « th | weed a Bobby a« oming up the mare, T drove we , I 3 pnts 
’ thould bay I Was Oblized again 
could tell me how she looked we atmiddy, and | off Now, Ww, I know as Little abst the . , “ : : 
to fall t ! rent " fmy 
aald—which first raised my suspicions—that | middy as youdo. If T knew more, do you ‘ he ! f : 
: teri t lew hi Cathe to my pedi 
she smoked like one who had never tried to think | weuldn't po ty the perlice, and vet ; : 
| Alwrut cietite " ha « ! tl neg. 
do « before. the policeman howey-s r, the | five hundred Pounds inate wd of this here ms, % 
I tioned? irs ll wa i vunsel ip 
other side of the cab cannot give much me verciyn -much obliged to you T it, all the 
| | Mote Lrinl Totten It was my turn to ex 
count of the Fentleman becanas he smoked mare Crowd morn uv, air 
. atin ! neat w Somewhat union 
Ln) despe rately in his fees All he can aay | He droys off 
| Jeortan ! ) 
is, that he Was vente manly looking dark. | Dune by a cabuy an Was my exclama f “M | ” 
| ? i] v is ! n 
haired, and thout thirty at any rate, de tion Weil Th wl hone the detectives that eo 
rs | M | Shi “Ko Was repe ated by 
spoke ux if quite as old as that The > | wan one « Maolation . . 
i : the man in of Porthwith the usual « ath 
leeman js not clever, and yet he thinks be | SHA Months Clapwed, and avain T found my | ! t : 

. “Waa a i ‘red in ’ ROCUSLOIMEd rapid, 
might know the renUeman again, if ye maw | self in the Jetwetive's bacvtame Meanwhile the } . | 
- | | cares Manne, “The evidences yeu shall 

im | ’ dy fi ‘ . 
’ } reward for the lady fy ‘ive had been increas | give,” de. A I had not as Yet looked up, 
I at once resolved tu Postpone my OUFNEY | wd t,, the eatraordin TY sum of £1,000. while } , 
, I : Brid iu i } for | was rungs y eye over my brief: but 
rom London Brix re, and then sai . - p dives 
mide £ | that for th, gentleman had been with rawn | when I did. I we > Startled sos nearly to 
“Can you tell me why the young lady ran | Well, Mr Sharp, any ne wayetofthe run | j HAP out—not of my skin, but imy wig 
aWAY, or who she is? away ” | Good yracious ! | remutifual than ever, 
“IT heliegs I could anewer both SOUT ques. | Not a bit wr, Dota bit, Tt is extras rdi- | and Bll jwossemmedd there ates? before me in 
Giona, bot I am bet at liberty tw, Mo wr] thust hary I did het think we detectives on ild he the witnew Irony ” tidy Irena, 
keep he rete » deceived md let me ty you, sir, that | Now. if a bur his presence 
“Very well It was only CUrlomity made | though the reward in thy public papers has of mind, he js rT his profession, | 
a ' 
me ask, N, w, 1 must be FONE Chand morn been ineteased te C1 yet that \ te ac Very nearly | however, 
ing, Sarah. Good morning, Mr Sharp Mind, | t tally LS 000 is offer, | y it is not consi *) nearly as sence of mind. 
you cateh theme people or hear auythiny of dered Prudent te ay ‘ ree a reward However ; — r modon me. 
them whieh you are at liberty w communi You wold bn r PH you knew what | Ata via ! v th wit did mot re. 
cate, pray tel! me, for you lave ile interes at Means have tus t ! feure the Yotlng Cogn ‘ ycur “ iwith a se 
ed me in the matter, and your detectives are | lady, ant y . \ detective BES date fins rt era 8il0 dark locks and 
Perry clever I quite delivht in hearing your every «ty Lat ! ne at cach | ‘merry unite Aton ¢ IT thrust leep 
. ' , | 
stories princi i he lodying into my pooke ringed hand, tried 
“Vea Sif, We are t little Clewerer We fatter | hone l isto public places of Sightly to chapwe my yorce, and bevan 
ourselves, J stall te able to give you Infor. | wasem!/y frown have MArTOWLY watch “ Your name is Eve lina Shirlock 
mation in a week | think. Good morning, | @d a detectiy. bias bees 'toevery county]. Yes” 
sir” im Enyland to Perv abe xo to inns, farm You live at Sun \ thle, Reye nt's Park *” 
£4") reward will be Kiven to | hotines, sehowls mer every place he can le * Yes 


"T CABMEN 
| the cabman Who, on the 17th of this month, (Rally or ilewally } 
took up a Kenutleman and a midshipman in of ! Wapping advertisements inserted in thespa 
Bear Fleet Street, if be will come forward and | Pers, and actually all to hv purpose. How 


“You are desc ribed, I see, as the niece of» 
Sir John and Lady Cianmer, living at the 


' bis nose into; false en | 
same place” 
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“In” 

*fiave you Vived there long!” She got 
confused. No answer. 

* Rave you lived there long ™ | repeated. 

“What on earth are you at whispered 
my sealer counsel on the came aide, ~ You 
Will so bother the girl with your questions, 
which bave nothing to do with the case, that 
she won't be able to give the evidence we 
really wart 

“Ne, I will wot,” 1 replied; but I sew the 
lady change color rapidly more than once, 
sigh, give tokens of fainting. 1 put my band. 
kerchief to my face. “ My nose is bleeding,” 
I whispered to my senior “ You examine 
thls witness, | wil! take the next” 

At once 1 lef the court. The witness did 
ot, I believe, acquit herself in first rate style, 
for which I got the blame. My irrelevant 
@uestions | attributed to a throbbing head, in 
corroboration of which my supposed bloody 
nose did me good service. The evidence, | 
keew, could pot materially affect the case, 
ead I had elicited what I wanted. No sooner 
was the court up than, having changed my 
clothes and flung my papers at the astonished 
Clerks head, off | drove w Ban Villa, Kegent’s 
Park. 

“Le Mice Shirlock at bome 

“You, sir” 

“Take up my card, and say that I am the 
gentleman who examined her to day in court, 
and that I wish to see her.” 

Quickly, radiant with beauty, she entered, 
leaning oo her aunts arm She shook hands 
with me 

“Oh, aunt she said, “thie is the gentle 
mas to whom we are so much indebted, and 
to whom my warmest thanks expecially are 
owing. Tbut, Mr Stonhouse, you were too 
hard upon mein court, When I fancied I 
began to recognize you, 1 thought I should 
have faint!” 

“Indeed, Mise Shirlock, you must make 
every allowance for my excitement on se un 


2 expectedly meeting you, afler having in vain 


sought you for many « long month” 

Lady Clanmer kindly asked me to dine 
Air John had already started for some Lord 
Mayor's feast in the city, Of course I accept 
ed. Dinner over, and a decent time having 
been spent at the dessert, the old lady rose, 
saying 

I shall leave you two together, for 1 dare 
pay you have a great deal to talk about.” 

We did talk = Kach of us told our own 
sory, With hers shall forthwith be 
made acquainted in her Seat 
ed by me, she began 

“Tam the only ebild of Mr and Mrs Shir 
jock, of Kokeby Cath Reigate. My 
father originally was very far from wealthy 
All the property and money came from my 
mother's Unfortunately, 1 lost my 
mamma when young. Hy the marriage set 
Uementsa, which had 
most grasping maternal 
grandfather, father, 
which were shamefully worded, it was order 
ed that if my mother died fret, the child or 


you 


own worl 


near 


side 
been Conceived in a 
manner by my 
disliked my 


whe and 


children should, on coming of age, inherit all 
the property (abut £10,000 8 year) and the 
beurre 


lowed (300 per annum for the rest. 


and that my father should only be al 
f his life 
1 mention this as a slight excuse for my pron 
fathers tnost shameful comduct 
eeoveniomn years old he 


He could not realy 


about 
very anions the thes 
of coming down from being master of Moke by 
Cstie and a large fortune ts a paltry pittance 
lie knew that even if To did not asert my 
legal rights, a husband, sooner or later, pro 
bally would do eo for me, When I was about 
eighteen, he told me be had found a husband 
for me whom I must marry, Now, at thatage I 
really Was avere 
and when | was introduced to my would be 
lord and master, my dislike hnew no bounds 
After a little time | diseovered that my father 
had enter! into an agreement that if Mr 
—— married me, my husband and myself 
were to have £1,000 a year, and my father 
the rest till his death Mr actually 
bound himeelf in writing to give up to my 
father £000 4 year and Rokeby Castle if my 
Now, the 


1 never cared about: 


father would make me marry him 
money and the castle 
my father might have had those with all my 
beart, as he ought during his lifetime, bul to 
be bought and seld, te be compelled to marry 
an odieos man (for odious he was in every 
way), to be compelled to marry an odiows 
man, to be made a 

Mies Shirlock burst into tears After a tink 
she continued 

“IT need hardly say that on discovering the 
andetplot I resisted more stoutly than ever 
eveTy ecntreaty, threat, toritee 
made use of to indace me to magry Mr 
Things went on this way till | was nearly 
nineteen It was bad enough for me, 1 con 
fear, rut not enough so in my opinion to jus 


every every 


‘ 


Ufy a daughter in running away from ber pa 
rent’s roof About a month before I met you, 
my father sent for me After a long inter 
view, in which I steadfastly maintained my 
ground, my father dismissed me, saying with 
an oath, * You shall see what it ix to disobey 
me— you shal! undergy wore than death.’ 
From Unat moment 1 was closely watched, 
not allowed to see any one, confined to my 
room and a stro!) with an attendant for an 
hour a day in our back garden In a short 
time ] was visited by two medical men, who 
quickly informed my father that they were 
satisfied, and would do as he wishe!l The 
meaning of that my father next day told me, 
namely, that for £500 cach the medical gen- 
Yemen had signed « certificate stating | was 
mad ; that he had met with a nice private es 
tablishment and an accommodating, casy 
conecienced, though hard dealing mistress, 
who was utterly devoid of feeling; that in a 
fortnight's time, if I did not marry Mr.——., 
I should be confined for life. * Yes, for life, 
end i « mad-house, miss" bat I wil! not re 
peat his fearful language My servant was 
faithful to me, whatever her other faults were. 
By my request she searched my father's pri 
Vete papers, and found that were ex- 
pe he he had stated. Long before this ! 

to my mother's sister, Lady Clan- 


‘ 


When | was 


began to get! 


to the idea of matrimony, | 


do, bet ran away’ I knew full well that I 
should be telegraphed for, because when pot 
| im my room, of which my father kept the key, 
| 1 wae visited by him every quarter of an hour 
in the garden, just that he might sce I had 
| mot eocaped. Day afer day 1 had marked 
the regularly running train in which we first 
met. By a heavy bribe I obtained « midship 
man's dress and 4 ticket marked Dover to 
London, from one of the porters at the sta 
tion, who had been in our service. I suppose 
he got it from bis brother, the driver, who 
had come from Dover. I also begged him to 
keep an empty Gret-clas carriage for me; 
and instructed my maid, as soon as she saw 
the train actually in motion, to return with a 
scratched face, and say I had knocked ber 
down and rua off © the station. All went 
right till you jumped into the carriage after 
the train had started. That led to my strange 
question, ‘ Pray, sir, are you a gentieman *” 

We were both silent for a time 

“ Well, Mine Middy,” I said, “ you have en 
lightened me as to your history down to our 
first meeting in a train, will you kindly con 
descend to give mea history of yourrelf since 
our parting in a cab?" 

“Most willingly,” replied she, smiling 
through her tears ©“ You have been quite 
my preserver, Afler drove 
near the residence of one of the medical gen 
tleman whose names you had given me, got 
rid of my cabman” (you litte knew, thought 
I, what @ narrow you had there), 
“and went to the doctor, On finding he was 
at home, 1] walked straight in, told him my 
whole history, aod threw myself quite on his 
honor, begging him to conceal me effectually 
for two yeats, when I should be of age. After 
a time, chiefly owing to me, the idea of my 
going into voluntary confinement in a private 





leaving you I 


lunatic asylum wae hit upen and matured, 
There I should never be sought. There I 
went The mistress, a kind lady, wae of 


course In my seeret, 1 did just what T liked 
Able lawyers were engaged to watch pro 
coedings for me in the outer world. In ense 
of accident LT wore a wig of dark bair, All 
went well till you by chance stumbled on me 
in the mad-house | Your kindness, your good 
nature, I did not doubt, but I did not then 
That same afternoon I 


want to meet you 


telegraphed for Dr , that same night 
I wae in bis house, and commenced my new 
duties, to avoid suspicion, as governess to his 
children. In three months’ time my father 
died My legal friends secured my rights for 
me My uncle and aunt had come to Eng 
land. | told them my They were 
horror struck; but T thanked God T waa a 


My next object was to find you 


atory 


free agent 
I did not wish to make ourselves too comspi 
cuous, «0 T refrained from advertising ; but in 
tried, without 
afier time have I followed 


every other wey suOCeRS, to 


meet you, Time 
in my carriage «a cab which, afler all, con 
tained the wrong individual, Thank gx! 
ness, at last we met, though it wae in a crowd 
jed eourt, and though, Mr. Stonhouse, you 


And now 





were a litth tee hard upon me 
let me thank you,” said she, putting her hand 
“Ob 


your for your former 


| Contidingly inte mine you cannot tell 
how much T do thank 
yreat hindness te me” 


l eoon became very intimate at Son Ville 


(in the evente of the neat vear T must net 
dwell much They ate too painful Tay 
afier day | rode with Miss Shirlock im the 


| park, dined at Lady Clanmer’s house two or 


| three times a week, escorted her and her 


niece constantly te the opera and theatre, for 


| Sir John did not trouble himself much about 


| euch pole ea, aml was only too glad to plac © 

the ladies under my charge. T neglected my 
| law business to such a degree, that even now 
As for lorena 


Lam slightly suffering from it 
| Mies Shirlock, of that | newer dreamed 
day IT sald toe her 
* Mindy,” cL had learned to call her so.) 
“what have you done with the likeness I 
gave you in the train '” 
“Oh, LT do not know,” “Ido 


net want it se much now that Lam acquaint 


she replied 
ed with you. My chief reason for keeping it 
was that ] might recognize you again.” 
often laughed talked 
Time afler time we 
ueed to talk about my engagement 


i course we and 


about our first meeting 





ss Middy, how is it you do not marry’ I 
know that Captain Fitygerald is dying for 
you Mr ¢ arlyop is esp rately in lowe—the 
Honorable Augustus Bonchurch would give 
Why don't 


gentlemen 


anything to call you his own 


of these 





you make one or other 
come forward, or rather why do you continue 
j to refuse all your admirers one after the 
| other s 
“Oh, Ide not know, Mr. Stonhouse: Td 
j hot love them; they are only attracted by my 
| pretty face or fortune” 

“Wel!, but some are 


sensible men: why 


don't you fry to love one of them you will 
in time if you try!” 
“Pehaw ' baret in Middy. “Tlow can you 


talk such nonsense, and profane the name of 
love in that way! If I were driven to seek 
a home, or, like a very young girl, had no ex 
perience, the case might be different. Even 
then in a short time I should find out that I 
had acted wickedly.” 

“ Well, bat Middy 

“ Now, don’t go on in that way, Mr. Special 
Pleader. You are not holding a brief for 
which-you are paid, so you are not bound to 
speak what you do not believe.” 

In the course of eighteen months, towanis 
the close of the London season, Middy and I 
one afternoon were together in the garden, 
I lying om the grass smoking, she seated 
bear me 

“ Middy,” said I, “ give me joy; the old re- 
lation who stood between me and matrimony 
is supposed at last to be dying, and probably 
in the course of six or eight months I shall 
no longer be a bachelor.” 

“ Wast, Frank ™ she cried. “What, going 
to be married *” 

“Yea, Middy,” said I, somewhat puzzled. 
“ You kmew full well | was engaged.” 

“ Yes, but, bur—" 


” wdc l 

















he said no more, but fell on her face faint- 


Here's a mess, thought I, as I rushed to a 
neighboring friendly fountain. “Here & «a 
mess!” erclaimed I, as, on returning with 
water, 1 saw that my picture and @ locket 
with bair in it of the same color as mine had, 
by the fall, been shaken out from her bosom 
and lay beside her. 1 had often noticed « 
small gold chain round ber neck, which, de 
ascending into the fold of ‘ber drees, was lost 
to view; but little fancying what was ap 
pended to it, I had thought it intrusive on 
my part to kek what was at the end of the 
chain. And she had called me Frank, too, 
for the first time in her life. “Oh, what a 
meas! groaned 1 Well, | dashed water in 
her face. In the course of a few minutes she 
came round, sat up, replaced my picture and 
the locket. Her eyes encountered mine; for 
a very brief space of time we gazed steadily 
at each other. For once in my life I was 
fairly at a lowe to know what my eyes said. 
Bhe qui kly recovere d. 

“Let us walk,” she said, “it will do me 
good - 

Up and down the garden we sauntered for 
a short time, talking of my wedding, she con 
gratulating me, | answering in monosyllables, 
and wishing myself anywhere but there, As 
soon as possible, I said good-morning, and 
went out at the garden-gate. It were im- 
possible, otherwise T should like to analyse 
the way in which we shook hands with each 
other. 

“Cab, «ir ¥" 

“ Yes,” replied 1, opening the door at once 
and shutting myself in. 

“ Where to, sir?” 

“Oh, Jericho!" replied I 

And, now, being alone, I began to medi 
tate. Middy loved me to distraction, that was 
clear; ay, and loved me, too, in the fullest, 
truest sense of the word, purely and fer ever 
Now for selfcxamination, 

© Where to, sir, did you say?” interrupted 
Cabby, putting his ugly frontispiece round to 
the window 

“Jericho! replied Langrily, “ Can't you 
hear?" 

Cabby shuffled on his seat, lashed the 
horse, scratched his head—lashed the horse 
again. Now for selfexamination. And lest 
the reader should have his or her curiosity 
excited, and take me for a patent fool, let me 
at once say that | have not been a barrister 
for twenty vears without having a wholesome 
dread of putting myself into «a witness-box,. 
My self examination and answers 1 keep to 
myself, Suffice it to say, I] have been mar- 
ried fourteen years, and have eight children ; 
but, insamucth as my income is not large, | 
should have been just as well pleased with 
four, if the other four had not come, Each 
child, however, has added a fresh link to the 
chain that binds me closely to my affection 
ate wife, and were she on trial, I defy the 
united abilities of a hundred horse-power at- 
torney gene ral and ditte solicitor general to 
elicit from ber that I have been anything but, 
in word and deed, a moat kind, tender, and 
attached hushand 

Owing to a crowd of vehicles we came to 


a stand-etill in Oatord street 

“LT say, DL” exclaimed my driver to a 
brother Jehu, “ bawe you ever heard of 
Jericho} Where is it Giceut inside wants 
te go there 

“Can'tsay, Jia,” responded whip Ne, 2, 


stnack 
tother side of the water 


“unless ot te through the city or 
Pry ‘erm both, and 
then sweal 

This 
me think of the 
my driver 


you have lost your way 
recalled me to my senses, and made 
insane address lL had given 


“Cabby, Twill go to the Temple instead of 


Jericho 
“ALL right, sir.” said he evidently much 
relieved, and such is the sympathy between 


man (when a goo! driver) and beast that the 
horse likewise was evidently much relieved 
My long lived relation, | need hardly say, 
did not die that bout, and so another season 
and myself again in town to- 
met, we were friends, talked to 
together, but 
to the garden- 


saw Micddy 
wether, We 
other, rode 


each soinetimes 


neither of us ever alluded 


scene, Each clearly wished, each as evidently 
dreaded so to do Somehow or other | was 
obliged, as Lexplained to Lady Clanmer and 
hersell, to apply more steadily to my increas- 
ing practice, Somehow or other, too, when I 
called, Middy occasionally was not at home, 
pleading, when we met, indisposition as her 
excuse for not receiving me. The chain still 
hung round her neck; whether or not its ap 
pendages were there I could not tell 

Towards the close of the season IN4, my 
In the 
following autumn my bride and myself en- 


life and went ‘abroad, 


relation at length departed this lift 
tered on our™new 
Cards, of course were sent to Lady Clanmer, 
return | tound, forwarded to our 
new house in Curzon street, Mayfair, from 
my chambers in the Temple, Middy's wed- 


On our 


ding-cards 

Thank goodness she has got over it at last, 
thought 1. She had married: the eldest son 
of a Scotch peer, I knew him. A kind, 
honest, straightforward man, but not over- 
gifted with wisdom. He and his wife lived 
in Scotland, hantly ever coming to London. 
(nce after we were both married Middy and 
1 met. I danced with her. TJAc chain tas 
still rownd her neck, lam afraid to say how 
deeply I drank that night at supper, without 
being in the very slightest degree intoxicated, 
Port wine had as little effect on me as water. 
Occasionally, on the birth of one of my chil- 
dren, congratulatory letters passed between 
her and me. She, poor thing, had no chil- 
dren. Every August brought us a hamper of 
grouse from Scotland; every Christmas took 
from Curson street a cod's head and shoul- 
ders, oysters, &c, directed to Middy's hus- 
band. Phose presents also occasioned a bien- 
nial interchange of letters. 

People say that all married persons have a 
secret corner in their hearta, not at al) of ne- 
cessity a guilty one, which they never, by 
any chaace, betray to their partners for life. 
May be so.. All 1 know is, that | never told 








my wife of my antecedents in connection with 
Middy 

“Om the Sith inet., aged twenty«ix, owing 
to « fll from ber boree, Evelina, the beloved 
wife of ———." 

I started, dropped the “ Times.” Good gra- 
clous! poor Middy then is dead. Hastily I 
looked round—my wife was not in the room. 
The paper, properly folded, was quickly re- 
placed on the table, and off I went to cham- 
bers. Presently I heard a great fuss in my 
ante-room, and my clerk's voice expostula- 
ting in no mild terms 

“You can't come in. Well, I tell you, you 
shan't come in. My master, Mr. Stonhouse, 
won't be disturbed by the like of you.” 

I rang my bell. 

“ Who is that?” 

“Some poor woman, sir, She says she 
must and will see you herself. I have 
threatened to give her into custody, but she 
wont go away, and won't tell me her busi- 
ness.” 

“ What is she like ” 

“T can hardly tell, but I think, sir, she is a 
Scotchwoman.” 

“ Show her in.” 

In she came, and asked me if I was indeed 
Mr. Counsellor Stonhouse, then would I just 
open that parcel and see if it was all right. I 
recognized Middy’s writing, opened the 
packet with trembling bands: 

“Tt is all right,” said 1, offering the woman 
a sovereign, and adding, “can I do anything 
more for you?” 

“No, sir; many thanks to you, but my 
travelling expenses have been paid, and as 
for the rest, I would do apything in the 
wide world for that dear, gude leddy, who, 
when alive, was so kind to me and my puir 
bairns.” 

With that she departed, Again my bell 
sounded, and the clerk, on intruding his in- 
quisitive face, was told, “Do not let me be 
disturbed by anybody on any account for the 
next hour.” 

The last words I heard before settling down 
to my reverie were, 

“My good woman, why could you not give 
me that parcel, instead of taking it to Mr, 
Stonhouse yourself?” 

“Gang to the deil wi’ ye, ye auld fule; do 
ye think that packet was for the likes of ye 
to handle; ha, ha, ye auld fule.” 

The door was indignantly slammed. Poor 
Middy had chosen a coarse-tongued but faith- 
ful messenger. The packet contained a let- 
ter, my picture, a song, and the chain and 
locket 

The letter was written of course under 
most highly excited feelings, if not actually 
under the inflnaence of delirium, 1 put it, the 
picture, and the song into my fire. The bur- 
den of the song (I had often heard her sing 
it) was,“ Will she love you asIT do” The 
locket I dropped into the Thames that night. 
The chain my eldest daughter wears round 
her neck. In my pocket book IT have the 
tress of hair she gave me in the railway car- 
riage when under such strange circumstances 
we first met. 

Frank had finished. For a quarter of on 
hour neither of us spoke, It was dark. I 
Once I heard him mut- 
> Itmight have been 
Tears, I 


could not see his face 
ter “ Poor poor, Middy.” 
peor, dear Middy, | am not sure, 
fancied, were trickling down his cheeks. Not 
in the slightest degree from a wish to burt or 
annoy bim, but more from carclessness and 
heedlessness than anything else, 1 thought I 
would try to ascertain his real feelings Ina 
few momenta he said 

“Any more wine, Charles ’” 

“No, thank you,” replied 1; “ but, Frank, 
I say, did you ever read Ivanhoe, and do you 
remember just at the end, where Walter Scott 
says With reference to Ivanhoe, Rebecca, and 
Rowena, that—" 

I had gone too far. 

“ Temple,” said he, sharply, addressing me 
by my surname, “ you said you would have 
no more wine; if yew are not going to the 
ladies, / am.” 

He moved towards the door, but returned, 
took my hand, squeezed it, and said, * Charlie, 
I did not mean to be so abrupt. I hardly 
knew what I was saying. I feel a little re- 
lieved at having told you this chapter of my 
life; but mind,” whispered he, almost fierce- 
ly, “mind never allude again to what I have 
to-night related.” 

We went up stairs—Frank going first—to 
his dressing-room, probably to wash away 
traces of emotion. A quarter of an hour 
later, with his rich tenor voice, he was join- 
ing in some merry glee. As I looked at him, 
I thought how little sometimes do our nearest 
and dearest relations and friends know of 
what passes beneath the surface. Ob, how 
little did I conjecture what was coming when 
first I heard the commencing words of the 
story, 

“ Pray, sir, are you a gentleman *” 

CHARLES TEMPLe. 


Whar Rir-Ravs Mean.—Many persons 
have, since the war began made inquiry as to 
the origin of the term, “ Rip-Raps.” For the 
benefit of the uninformed, we give the fol- 
lowing information :—In engineering a “ rip- 
rap” is a foundation obtained by throwing 
stones together in a heap, without order, in 
deep water or on soft bottom. The fort or 
battery on the channel, between Fortress 
Monree and Sewall's Point, is constructed 
on such artificial foundation, and is therefore 
styled the “ Rip-Rap.” The fortification was 
begun about twenty years ago. Loose blocks 
of granite were piled up to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet, and permitted to re- 
main for several years, for the purpose of set- 
ting the foundation. The blocks were taken 
down t© within a few feet of the water-line a 
year ago, and nothing more has been done to 
the fortification since. 


2” Universal Nursery cry at the North— 
* Buy a baby bunting.” 

6H” Prentiss thinks some of the Southern 
leaders may yet turn out to be Aigh-struag 


EH About to go through the Mill—The 
Fiour of Chivalry. 





THE BATTLE OF SPRINGFIELD. 
DEATH OF GENERAL LYON. 


Gen. Lyon, in command at Springfield, in 
the south-west of yuri, having beard that. 
the enemy was approaching in great force, | 
marched out on the evening of the %h, to 
give him battle. 

The force slept on the prairie, and the next 
morning, about 6; o'clock, attacked the enemy 
# miles south east of Springfield. Our force 
was 5,500—2,000 Home Guards Bing Ieft to 
defend Spring field—and was in three columns 
under Lyon, Siegel and Sturgis 

The enemy—reported to be 23,000 in num- 
ber, which is probably an exaggeration—were 
commanded by Generals ~~, +-- 
Price. Their camp extended along Davis's 
creek for three miles, enclosed by a high 
ground on each side, upon which the greater 
part of the engagement was fought. 

The attack was made in two columns 
Generals Lyon and Stargia, Gen. Siegel | 
iog a flanking force of about 1,000 men 
4 guns on the north of the enemy's camp. 

General Lyon fell early in the day, He had 
been previously wounded in the leg, and had 
a horse shot from under him. 

The colonel of one of the Kaneas regiments 
having become disabled, the boys cried out: 

** General, you come and lead us on |” 

He did so, and at once put himeelf in front ; 
and while cheering the men on to the charge, 
received a bullet in the left breast, and fell 
from his horse. He was asked if he was hurt, 
and replied,“ No, not much,” but in a few 
moments afierwards he expired without a 
struggle. 

General Siegel had a very severe struggle, 
and lost three of his four guns. His artillery 
horses were shot in their harness, and the 
pieces disabled. He endeavored to haul them 
off with a number of prisoners he had taken, 
but was finaliy compelled to abandon them, 
first, however, spiking the guns and disabling 
the carriages. At about | o'clock the enemy 
seemed to be in great disorder and retreating. 
Their train of baggage wagons were afire. 

Gen, Siegel marched back to Springfield in 
good order. After perfecting his arrange- 
ments, gathering the baggage, blowing up 
what powder he could not carry, and destroy- 
ing other property which he did not want to 
fall into the hands of the enemy, he left Spring- 
field, and on Sunday night encamped thirty 
miles this side of that place, the enemy not 
pursuing. The only hostility observed during 
the day was the firing of muskets at the rear 
guard. Gen, Siegel is confident he could have 
held Springfield against the force they had en- 
gaged, but he was fearful of reinforcements 
reaching the enemy from the south-west, and 
that his line of communication with Rolla 
would be cut off. 

Gen, Lyon began the attack upon the re- 
ceipt of intelligence that the enemy were ex- 
pecting reinforcements from Hardee's column, 
which was approaching from the south-east. 

A portion of the artillery of the enemy was 
admirably served. Their infantry fire was 
also very severe. 

On Saturday night Dr. Maucher and others 
in our army went back, with ambulances, to 
the battle field, from Springfield, to see about 
the killed and wounded. They found the 
enemy on the field, and were considerately 
treated. 

General Lyon's body had been treated with 
great re#@Pect, and was brought back, with 
some of the wounded to Springfield. 

Major Sturgis took command of the battle- 
field after the death of General Lyon, Geo, 
Sievel took command after the battle, 

Our loss is variously estimated at from 150 
to 300 killed, and several hundred wounded. 

The enemy's loss is placed at 2,000 killed 
and wounded, 

Our boys captured about 100 of the enemy's 
horses, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brand, who command- 
ed the rebel force at Booneville, and has since 
acted as Aid to General Price was taken pri- 
soner, with ninety others, The sword and 
horse of Gen. McCullough were among the tro- 
phies of the fleld of battle. 

Reinforcements for Gen. Siegel were on the 
way to Rolla. 

Sr. Louis, Aug. 16.—A messenger from 
Gen, Siegel, who arrived early this morning, 
reports that General Siegel was fifteen miles 
this side of Lebanon, and expected to reach 
Rolla to-day, He had not been molested on 
the route 

General Lyon was buried on Col. Phelp's 
farm, near Springtield. It was reported that 
the rebels had entered Springtield, and were 
encamped in and around that city. 

A messenger also states that the whole 
number of killed, wounded, and missing on 
the Federal side, does not exceed 400, and 
that Ben McCulloch and a hundred of the 
rebel officers were killed. 

A rebel account of the battle admits that 
tive regiments of the Missourians (rebels) 
were panic stricken, thrown into disorder, and 
fled. Gen. Price made two ineffectual attempts 
to rally them. The Louisiana Regiment suf- 
fered much, 

McCulloch, in a letter of the 10th, says, 
“The victory is ours, The battle lasted 64 
hours. Our loss is great. Gen. Lyon is 
among the dead. We took six pieces of ar- 
tillery from Siegel, destroyed his command, 
and took many prisoners and small arms. 
The Confederate loss is from 200 to 300 
killed, and 400 to 500 wounded.” 

The rebels had a report at Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas, on the 13th, that Gen. Hardee had 
met and captured Siegel's forces—but there is 
later news direct from Siegel, saying he had 
not been molested, 

The report of McCulloch's death is proba- 
bly incorrect, 

Tue Reason or Lyon's Artrack.—The 
following explanation from the Washington 
Stuer probably shows the philosophy of Lyon's 
attack :-— 

“Jt swems to be underatood ai the War De- 
partment, that the attack of the lamented 
Gen. Lyon on McCulloch's forces near Spring- 
field, accomplished everything that was de- 
signed to be achieved by General Lyon in un- 
dertaking the enterprize. He had MeCul- 
loch and Price immediately in front of him, 
with a force numerically much more than 
double his own, though for the most part 
composed of ineffective and badly armed and 
provided troops—the Texans and halt-breed 

ndians and a portion of the artillery only, 
being equal to the average of his (Lyon’s) 
troops, He knew that Hardee was march- 
ing with a considerable body of troops to re- 
inforce McCulloch, and that if the junction 
took place in his front, with the large body of 
horse at the enemy's command, he ran a great 
risk of being outflanked and cut off from his 
line of retreat. 

“He therefore attacked McCulloch, in or- 
der to so enpple his army as that it could not 
attempt to follow him in the retreat he con- 
templated. Ln this object he was successful, 
causing the enemy & loss double his own, and 
subsequently effecting his (Siegel's) retreat 
unmolested, and carrying off in good order 
everything he could possibly have transported 
with his means at command had there been 
no enemy near him. Aiready news has been 
received here, giving assurance tnat he bas 
reached the point he aimed for, where hisown 
reinforcements can surely come up with him 
in due time, and where the nawre of the 
country will enable him to worst the enemy 
in any force in which the laiter may again 
present himself” 


tH A Military Road—One that is full of 





cart-ridges. 


A DAY OF HUMILIATION, FASTING 
AND PRAYER 

A PROCLAMATION, 

By the President of the United States of 
Pa Iy"7 oh 

o wi on President 
the Us States and requested him to ~ 
commend a day of Public Humiliation, Prayer 
and Freating, to be chnerved by the People 
the United States with rei solemnitica 


and the offi of fervent supplications 
Almighty God the safety = = 


these Suates, His blessings on their arma 
a cpordy sectesation of A =e 


And whereas, It is fit and pepoming in all 
people at all umes to ackpowleige and reverg 
the Supreme Government of God, to bow in 

lo 


humble submission to His Chastisements, 


confess and deplore their sins and 

sions in the full conviction that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginni of wiadom and to pray 
with all fervency 
don of their past offences, and for a blessing 


i 


x 


once, by the blessing of God, united, 
Soa ees earns 
and civil war, it larly fit for us 
cognize the hand of God in ‘oie v — 
in serrowful remembrance of our own 
and crimes, as a nation and as indiv 
bumble ourselves before Him, and to pray he 
His mercy—to pray that we may be 
further punishment, though justly de 
that our arms may be blessed and made 
tual for the re-establishment ef law, 
and peace a ey our country, and 
the inestimable of civil and religious I. 
berty, earned under His guidance and bless 
fkrin of our 
may be restored in all its original excellence, 
Therefore, I, Auranam LincoLn, 
of the United States, do appoint the 
Thursday in September next as a day 
Humiliation, Prayer and Fasting for all 
people of the Nation, and I do 
commend to all the people, and pecially 
all Ministers and teachers of religion 
denominations, and to all heads of familie. 
to observe and keep that day acco 
their several creeds and modes of we 
all humility, and with all religious a 
to the end that the united prayer of the 
tion may ascend to the Throne of Grace, and 
bring down plentiful blessings upon our ow_ 
country. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my band and caused the great seal of the Unk 
ted States to be affixed, this 12th day of Au- 
gust, A. D., 1861, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the eighty-sixth, 

By the President: AprRAHAM . 

Wit1aM H. Skwanp, Secretary of State, 


rs seul i 


PRESENTMENT OF THE JOURNAL oF Com 
MERCK, News, Day Book, FREEMAN'S 
JOURNAL AND Brookiyn EAGLE, BY THE 
Unrrep States Granp Jury. 

In the United States Circuit Court of New 
York, the Grand Jury on the 16th, made the 
following important presentment :— 

“ To the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of New York :— 
“The Grand Inquest of the United State 

of America for the Southern District of New 

York, beg leave to present the following fhets 

to the Court, and ask its advice thereon:— 

“There are certain newspapers within this 
district which,are in the frequent practice of 


encouraging the Rebels now in arms against 
the Federal Government by ex sym- 
pathy and agreement with them, the duty of 
acecding to their demands, dissatiafac- 


tion with the employment of force to over- 
come them, 

“ These papers are the New York daily and 
weekly Journal of Commerce, the daily and 
weekly News, the daily and weekly Day 
the Freeman's Journal, all published in the 
city of New York, and the daily and weekly 
Kagle, published in the city of Brooklyn. The 
first named of these has just published a list 
of newspapers in the Free States opposed to 
what it culls ‘the present unholy war'—e war 
in defence of our country and its institutions, 
and our most sacred rights, and carried oa 
solely for the restoration of the authority of 
the Government. 

“The Grand Jury are aware that free Go 
vernments allow liberty of speech and of the 
press to their utmost limit, but there is never- 
theless a limit. If a person in a fortress or 
an army were to preach to the soldiers sub- 
mission to the enemy he would be treated as 
an offender. Would he be more culpable 
than the citizen who, in the midst of the most 
formidable conspiracy and rebellion, tells the 
conspirators om | Rebels that they are right, 
encourages them to persevere in resistance, 
and condemns the efforts of loyal citizens 
overcome and punish them as ‘an 
war?’ If the utterance of such language i 
the streets or through the press is not scrime, 
then there is a great defect in our laws, & 
they were not made for such an emergency. 

“The conduct of these disloyal presses 
of course, condemned and po td by 
loyal men; but the Grand Jury will be glad 
to learn from the court that it is also subject 
to indictment and condign punishment. 

“ All of which is respectfully presented. 

“Signed by all the Grand Jarors. 
“ CHarLes Goup, Foreman. 

“ New York, Auguat 16th, 1861.” 


Errect oF FReEMONT's NAME AMONG THE 
Nrcrors.—A Washington correspondent 
the New York Times says :— 

“It will be generally recollected that short- 
ly after the election in 1856, the Tennessee 
papers gave accounts of a threatened insur 
rection among the slaves of a portion of the 
State, and that the insurrection was i 
by the supposition, prevalent among the 
blacks, that Fremont was coming up the rien, 
backed by a large army, for the purpose 
liberating all the slaves. The exact details of 
the extent of this insurrectionary mov 
were never fully published ; but it was 
that many slaves were summarily t 
found guiity, some being executed and others 
sent further South. From well authen' 
sources, it is ascertained that the suf 
of 1856 has been revived; that the 
of Fremont at the head of the Western forces 
is already known to the negroes, 
his reappearance is hailed as a sure pre 
cursor of their liberation. This feeling ®# 
spread rapidly within the last month, and 
it is attracting great attention and ex 
much alarm among the whites of those = 
tricts where there is a large 
slaves. My informant assures me that once 
the name of Fremont is connected with #87 
victory over the rebels, or that he is know® 
to be in the State of Tennessee or Mis 
the negroes will at once rise in rebellion. * 
is said that the fear of this danger at 
own thresholds, induced the rebels to 
the offensive in Missouri, and to keep the - 
Ue field as far as possible from the eager 
watching Toes,” 

This may be true, but the general expect 
tion of the rising of the pegrues, has so far 
not been realized by any fact that looks 
that direction. Though & must be remem 
bered that all the influence of the John Brow 
men, so far, has been exerted against insur 
rection, they deeming such movements pre 
mature. They say they are biding 120 
time ; that the temper of te North is still 
conservative ; that the —— however, is T® 

i Their influence over 4 
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NEWS ITEMS. Two of the released from Rich-| Tux Nationa Wan Loan.—Secretary 8 4 “ ApeT.” 
Tw alleced appouncement in | Mond agree that our wounded at Richmond | Chase has returned io Washington, and met RATES OF ADVERTISING TEST 60 BNET 10 TEs ' H 
Thirty cente a line for each insertion —— 


the Richmond ps that Admiral Dundas 
intends to take his fleet into Crarirston re- 
gardless of President Lincoln's blockade, is 
of no poss)ble significance even if the state- 
ment is true, for the wer vessels of any nation 
with which we are at peace have a right to 
enter our ports not withstanding the blockade, 
which is intended to operate against com- 
merce with the disioyaliata, 

A number of the most distinguished army 
officers of Europe, and sastingiosts in Eng- 
land and France, bave tendered their services 
to the United States, but it is not known that 
any of them #ill be accepted. One of them 
in his letter says that be regards the contest 
as between civilization and barbariem. 

Tur Bangor (Maine) Democrat, a sheet with 
secession proclivities, was recently cleaned 
out by a mob—the contents of the office being 
burned. 

A GENTLEMAN who bas lived for ten years 
in an extreme Southern State wes asked by 
one of our genersla, a day or t#o since, how 
he would carry on the war. His reply was, 
“ Land twenty thousand troops in South Ca- 
rolina, or avy of the Gulf Srates, and pro- 
claim | -berty to the slave! That is the weak 
spot of the ‘Southern Confederacy,’ and you 
will soon find it out.” The gentleman alluded 
to was the secretary of a Southern railroad, 
but was forced to fly the South because he 
would not «sp ‘use the cause of rebellion, and 
therefore does not feel particuler'y amiable. 

Taxes Noticse.—People who now send let 
ters enclosed in the old style stamped en- 
velopes have their labor for their pains. More 
than this they also lose their letters, All 
such enclosures are to be sent henceforth to 
the dead lever office. Advertisement of the 
new envelopes baving been duly made, the 
old ones will be no longer recognized 

Tue author of “John Halifax” is out with 
a new story, entitled “ Nothing New.” 

CoLoneL Exzey.—This officer has been 
commissioned as a Brigadier-General by 
President Davis. Colonel Reese, writing to 
the Knoxville Register, says that immme- 
diately after the battle, General Beauregard, 
meeting Col. Elzey, said to him, “ Sir, you are 
the Blucher«f the day, and have turned the 
tide of battle.” 

A Fiao of trace bas arrived at Norfolk 
with twenty two released prisoners of war, 
all surgeons who remamed on the battle fle!d 
at Manassas, attending the wounded, They 
were released ou parole. A number of other 
prisoners were also released for having, when 
the enemy were retreating, treated very 
kindly some Georgia troops who fell into 
their hands, These are released uncoudi- 
tionally, 

CooL, evEN ror A Repet.—The Adju- 
tant-General of the rebel army, Colonel Ty 
ler was arrested in Cincinnati last week, 
walking about the streets of that ciry. He is 
a member of Beauregard’s staff, and was at 
the battle of Manassas. He was also, it is 
said, at Rich Mountain. He had come to see 
his wife, a fair Cincionatian. He was recog- 
nized and arrested in the street by Col. Guth- 
rie, of Kentucky. 

Govennorn Harris, of Tennessee, has is- 
sued a proclamation, in pursuance of an act 
of the Legisiature, ordering out fifty-five 
thousand additional volunteers, twenty-five 
thousand of whom are to be fitted for the field 
and the remainder held as a reserve. 

FALKNER, ex-Minister to France, recently 
arrested in Washington, is believed, by the 
(Government, to have been holding corres- 
pondence with the enemy through the 
Southern Commissioners at Paris, and that a 
regiment at Richmond is waiting for him to 
take command of it against the United 
States, It will probably have to wait. 

Apvices from Richmond report the pas- 
sage of aa Act by the Confederate Congress, 
ordering the expulsion of all sympathizers 
with the Union, under penalty of imprison- 
ment, 

We also learn from the same city, that im- 
mense tanks are being constructed for the 
purpose of supplying the army at Manas- 
~ with water, the want of which is severely 
felt, 

Cartan Fox, Asssistant Secretary of the 
Navy, reports that during his recent trip to 
the North, he engaged one hundred vessels 
lor the use of the Department, and that they 
will all be employed in the enforcement of 
tv revenue laws. The Navy department is 
sunguine of its ability to enforce the recent 
law of Coogress for the closing of the rebel 
ports in the most eflicient manner. 

GENERAL Tuomas, who has had a large 
experience in army life in Florida, says that 
the Northern soldiers will endure the sickly 
months of the summer better than the South- 
ern troops, 

By an adroit insertion of three lines in 
the bill making appropriations for fortitica- 
lions, floggiog, us a punishment, is abolished 
inthe army. Good! 

SURGEON Genenat Woop bas taken mea- 
sures for carrying into effect the late Act of 
Congress, lor adding to the medical staff of 
the army a corps of cadets, whose duty it 
sball be to act as dressers in the general com 
pital, and as ambulance attendants in the 
field, with the same rank and pay as West 
Point military cadets. 

A DESERTER says that the best drilled 
company the secessionists have at New Mad- 
rid, Mo, is a “negro cavalry company.” 
Doubtful. 

It is rumored that a rebel force is mov 
ing from Moorefield, through Great Savage 
Mountair Pass, to reinforce General Wise. 
The troops which held the Pass are ready for 
them. 

Nor a soldier anywhere in America, un 
der Federal authority, went without his pay 
on the Ist of the month, save those whose 
pay-rolls were blunderingly inaccurate 
through the incompetency of officers. The 
gold was then and is now ready for every sol 
der in the service — Washington Corréspon 
nt 
SECRETARY SEWARD has written # letter to 
the Mayor ot Butlalo, in which he says that 
the order of the Secretary of War in relation 
© the enlistment of adopted citizens not 
Speaking the English language, “ was official 
'y eXplained a day or Lwo since, by the Secre 
tary of War, but having still been a subject of 
creat misapprehension, it has now been en- 
urely rescinded and vacated. Consequently 
there is no obstacle whatever to the accept 
ance of the services of volunteers on tne 
ground of their nationality or language.” 

It is remarkable that since the organiza- 
Gon of the Government there has never been 
4 child bora in the Presidential mansion to 
any President of the United States. 

_ A Mee wrra a Cour.— The San Jose (Cal) 
Tritune says: “A mute passed through tnat 
city recentiy, With a healthy foal by her side 

-the progeny of the mule.” There are said 
Wo be few instances of this kind on record 


le 


Jor has fearless advocacy of the Southern cause, 


| are well cared for. Good sir and good food, 
but somewhat crowded. They deny that our 
wounded were bayoneted, or our hospitals 
shelled; or that there were masked batteries 
or intrenchments upon the field of battle 

Have tocka—The havelocks, as generally 
made, are pronounced by the Sanitary Com- 
mission to be of lite use. The article worn 
by the Indian troops, Mr. Olmsted writes, is 
quilted and stiff resting onthe shoulders, and 
is thus kept open, clear of the ears, and al 
lowing a free circulation of air underneath. 
The best head gear, probably, is the Kossuth 
hat, and g or buff is the color for hot 
weather and general wear and tear. 

Tae Nashville Union and American says 
Hon, Thomas A. R. Nelson, of Edat Tennes- 
see, who bas persistently opposed the action 
of his State, was arrested on the charge of 
treason, in Lee county, Va, on the 8th. He 
will probably be tried for treason. He was 
on his way to Kentucky, and to Washington. 

Genera. Fremont has issued a prociama- 


tion declaring St. Louis under martial law, 
and appoin Major McKinstry, of the U. 8. 
army pvost Marshal. The latter imme 


diately arrested John A. Brownlee, President 
of the Board of Police Commissioners, and 
appointed Basil Duke in his place. 

Rosert Murr, of Charleston, 8 C., a cousin 
of the Britwsh Consul at Néw Orleans, bas 
been arrested on board the steamship Africa, 
just as she was leaving, as bearer of despatches 
from Jeff. Davis to the British government. 

General Sumner sends word to Wash- 
ington that Col. Van Dorn, of the rebel army, 
has been seen at Ei Paso, with 1,300 men, en 
route to subjugate Lower California. Sumner 
bas given notice to the U. 5. naval comman.- 
ders and secured their aid against the attack. 

A Canpip AckNowLepement.—Col. G. B. 
Lamar, ot Georgia, in a letter dated Rich 
mond, July 25, says 

The enemy thought, up to 4 o'clock, they 
had the victory—and so they had, but the 
opportune arrival of two fresh regiments 
turned the battle, and gave us a glorious vic- 
tory. 

On our retreat previously, our wounded 
fell into their hands, They treated them kind- 
ly, lifting them into the shade, and leaving 
them with canteens full of water. 

Prestpent Lincoin has issued a procia- 
mation, declaring a complete non-intercourse 
wirh all the rebel States, by land and sea, the 
forfeiture of the goods, wares, merchandize or 
vessels passing in any intercourse with those 
States, and ordering the speedy arrest and 
punishment of all persons engaged in such 
intercourse. 

Amonoe the resolutions adopted by the 
Maryland Union State Convention was one 
declaring the preservation of the Union para- 
mount to all other considerations, Nomina- 
tions were made for Staté officers—the no 
minee for Governor is said to be an uncondi- 
tional Unionist. 

Tue Albany Evening Journal says that it 
is believed to be General Wool's policy to 
make the war aggressive. Ile deems it wise 
to keep the enemy in suspense, To do so, he 
would make such demonstrations upon the 
coasts of North and South Carolina, Florida, 
Louisiana, &c., as would make it necessary 
for the rebel States to keep their armies at 
home instead of sending them to menace 
Washington. 

Tuomas S. SERRILL, & secessionist from 
New Orleans, has been arrested at New York, 
on his arrival from Europe, with £45,000 in 
Bank of England notes, the proceeds of a 
revel loan. He had boasted on the passage 
of his secessionism, and alluded to his having 
made a loan. He is a native of Pennsylvania, 
and well known in Philadelphia. 

Tuk Juterson(N. J.) Guardian has been 
informed that a fund of $5,000 has been sent 
to that State from the South, to be used in 
supporting secession papers in New Jersey, 
and getting up peace meetings. Jeff. Davis 
could not spend money better, so far as his 
own traitorous purposes are concerned. 


Mr. Russens’s Lerrens.—The correspon 
dent of the London Times had reached Wash- 
ington at the date of his last letter, and his 
comments on the camps and soldiery at the 
capital will be found interesting. He seems 
inclined to look rather kindly on the North 
erners, but still his practiced eye and judg 
ment detected many of the particulars that 
have since been so disastrousiy patent. He 
speaks of the lack of discipline, of the ineffi- 
qency of officers, of the anxiety for onward 
movements; compares Scott's difficulties in 
dealing with regulars, volunteers, civilians, 
to those of Clyde in India, and does not ma- 
nifest any confidence in the restoration of the 
Union. He alludes to the bad cooking in our 
camps; describes Gen, Scott and President 
Lincoin’s personal appearance very graphi- 
cally, and gives a correct picture of Arling 
ton Heights and Fort Corcoran as they ap 
peared before the battle of Bull's Run. His 
next letter will probably contain an account 
of that affair, and will therefore be read with 
more than usual eagerness, Mr. Russell was 
introduced on the floor of Congress by Sena 
tors Sumner and Wilson of Massachusetts 


Giving ENCOUKAGEMENT TO Reseta— 
The Bangor Whig and Courier, in an article 
alluding to the destruction of the Bangor De- 
mocrat by a mob, after saying it had used all 
its influence to prevent such a result, conti 
nues 
We have carefully abstained from any 
comments which might instigate violence 
against the establishment, although many 
facts have come to our knowledge showing 
the deleterious influence of the paper, No 
longer ago than last week, a young lady 
just from the Seuth, informed us that the day 
betore she left a Southern State, a gentleman 
called upon her and said he had under 
stood she was going to Bangor, She replied 
that she was. “Then,” sant he, “| desire 
you, as soon as you arrive, lo seek out the 
edivor of the Bangor Democrat and shake 
hands with him for me, and in my name and 
that of the citizens of thin place, thank him 


and for the encouragement which hia pooper 
huts uw vin ua,” 

Giving “aid and comfort” to armed rebels 
is treason, accordiog to the Coustitution, and 
should be dealt with, not by mobs, but by the 
legal authorities 


A Tovcuine Incipentr or tHe Barrie- 


Fieip.—A letter received from Atlanta, (a., 
gives this incident of the battle at Stone 
Bridge — 


“A staff officer from Charleston, cogaged 
in the battle of the 2ist of July, says 

“*T rode out the day after the battle to view 
the greund, and passed piles of the dead in 
Various positions, Under a large tree I saw 
a body lying, very handsomely dressed, with 





Tue Provost Marsha! of Washington City, 
acUng under instructions, has ordered “ that 
Do Degroes, wiLhoul sufficient evidence of their 
being tree, or of their reht to tr avel, be per- 
mitted to leave the City upon the cars,” ' 

ARMSTHONG CANNON.—The fourth ba!ta- 
Hon of royat artilery, now in Montreal, have 
ix Armstrong nfled cannon. No one is al- 
lowed to see tie gums; they are kept con 
stanuy under cover, but the men Say that at 
“IX miles a barrel can and has been hit by 
every shot, and that a sheil can always be ex- 
Ploded within a circle of fitteen feet in dis- | 
ineter. 

A Neruew of Louis Kossuth is adjutant of 
the 3d Kansas yolunweers : 


| 


a tancy sword, and a handkerchiel over the 
fac It attracted my curiosity [ stopped 
removed the handkerchief, and ssw one of 
the handsomest faces | ever met with, of a 
boy nol more than twelve or fourteen years 
id. His appearance and cress ind iiivh 
position ; probably he was a lemyporary 
aid to some general officer. To whe 
he was, Lexamined his pocket, and found 4 
Testament, in which Was written 

“* James Summons, New York. From his 
loving mother. My son, remember thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth.’ 

“*[ wished very much to take the body 
away, but | was six miles from quarters, oa 


cal 


alas 


acer 


with many congratulations on the success of 
his financial arrangements in New York. The 
pledge of the banks of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia to take $50,000,000 of the 
$150,000,000 of the 73-10 Treasary notes at 
par, with their reservation of the right to take 
the remainder if not absorbed by the other 
subscriptions, is re 1 as securi the 
taking of the entire kk and as marking at 
ence the patriotiem of the eminent parties 
who thus advance to the aid of the govern- 
ment and their confidence in its power and 
stability. Opportunity will at once be given 
to the people all over country to subscribe 
to the loan; and, indeed, subscriptions may 
now be made with the assistant treasurers of 
the United States either in Boston, Philadel- 
»hia or New York, Under this loan every 

0 note will bear aa interest of a cent a day, 
and the larger notes at the ssme rate, Books 
of subscription will soon be opened in all the 
principal cities and towns. 





Tuk Reneia at Fort Laraverre.--Judge 
Garrison, of Brooklyn appears to be doing a 
flourishing business in the Aabeas corpus line, 
He has applied to General Duryea to know 
what force he can furnish to execute the writ 
in the case of the Baltimore Police Commis- 
sioners, whom the commander of Fort La- 
fayette refuses to produce in court—acting 
under orders. Duryea said 1,300, but having 
no artillery, it would be difficult to take the 
fort. The right place for Judge Garrison 
would be in the care of a garrison, Such 
Judges are making the civil po contempti- 
bie. Under the pretence of preserving con 
stitutional rights, they are doing all they can 
to aid the rebellion, 


WEEKLY REVIEW oF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLOUR AND MEAL—The Flour market has 
been more active this week. Sales reach some 
17,000 bbls, mostly taken for shipment, at M@ 
4.0 for Chicago and winter whens supertine, 
PST ea 87hy for extra, and $4,75@5,25 for f- 
mily, including 3000 bbis of the latter on terme 
kept secret; 1000 bbls fresh ground western super- 
fine at $4.75; 300 half bbls extra at 35,50 the pair, 


and 300 bbls Chi » middiings and fine Flour 
at $3} bbl. The trade have been buying more 
freely at from $4 to $5 for old stock and freeh 


ground superfine, $4,505,500 for extra and from 
$4,75 to $6.75 per bbl for extra family and fancy 
lots, according to brand and freshness, Rye 
Flour is not inquired for, and very dull at @3 p 
bbl. Corn Meal—There is little or no stock here, 
and not much demand for either Penna or 
Brandywine, We quote the former at $2,75, and 
the latter at 83 p bbl. 

GRAIN—The market bas been fairly supptied 
with wheat. Sales reach 50,000 bushels, in lots, 
at 110@¢120¢ jor common to prime Western and 
Penna reda, in store; 11@122e for Southern do 
in the cars and afloat ; and 118 to Ie for white, 
as in quality; including 5000 bus prime Ken- 
tucky and 3000 bush Southern, on terms kept 
private, Rye ls coming in slowly, and all offered 
finds ready sale at S2c for new and Mic for old. 
Corn is searce, and bringing rather biwher rates, 
with sales of 20,000 bus yellow at S2@Me for 
Penna and Skat for Southern, in store and 
afloat, including white, in «mall lote, at Mia@ide, 
Oates are arriving and selling freely at previous 
quotations. About 33,000 bus have been disposed 
of at 28@3le for new Southern, chiefly at 30¢ 
Sle, in the cars and afloat; SOc@*2c for old an 
new mixed, end S8@85!,¢ for old Delaware and 
Penna, in store and afloat. 

PROVISIONS— There is not mach demand for 
barrelled meats, A sale of 200 bbis Mews Pork 
is reported on terms kept private, and in small 
lote at $16 P bbl. Of Bacon the sales are mostly 
confined to bams, which are selling more freely 
at (@10c # TH for bagged. Shoulders and Sides 
are quiet. Green meats move off slowly, and 
some further sales of pickled hams are reported 
at 7(@7',c, usual terms. Nothing doing in Sides 
and Shoulders to alter quotations Lard is ar 


Ga?” Payment is required In advance. 





Brown.ow's paper, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
has been suspended by General Zollicoffer, on 
account of its Union sentiments 


A CORRESPONDENCE is still in progress be 
tween this Government and England an 
France upon the question of blockade, and 
the friends of the Government have assu 
rances that the right assumed will be fully 
respected by the powers in question. 
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May be obtained weekly at the Periodioa! Depots of 
HB. DEXTER & CO., 115 Nasene @., N.Y. 
ROSSA TOUBRY, No. 191 Naesan Bt. N.Y. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Ben [ron Buiding, Baltimore, 
A. WILLIAMS & ©O,, 100 Washington %., Boston, 
HENKY MINER, Nos. 71 & 19 Fifth Street, Pitteburs. 
JOUN P. HUNT, Masons Hall, Pittebare 
GBORGE N. LEWIS, 88 Weet 6th Bt, Cincinnati, 0. 
A. GUNTER, No. 09 Third &., Louievilic, Ky. 
JOUN KR. WALAH, Chicago, Mlinois 
GREEN & CO., Nashville, Tenn. 
GRAY & CRAWFORD, St. Lows, Mo. 
MeNALLY & CO., Chicago, Lilinots 

Periodical dealers generally throughout the United 
Btates have it for sale. 


MARRIAGES, 


pola Marriage notices must always be accom- 
by a responsible name, 





















Ont the 14th Instant, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard> 
Mr, Lewis F. Unwen, to Miss Exizanetn Han 
nis, both of this city. 

At Boonville, Mo., July 28d, 1861, by the Rev, 
Joba yey Joun M. Stewant, of Montgo- 

to Mary ©, daughter of the late Wim. 
C. Rdwards, of this elty, 

On the 4th instant, by the Rev. P. Rafferty, Mr. 
Wittam J. Howanp, to Miss Magy Connioan, 
both of this city. 

On the 12th Instant, by the Rev. Father M. F, 
Gaaligher, 0. 8. A., Joun D. Gaamon, to Mise 
Many E. Kenny. 

On the 1th of June, 1861 wy. John G. Wilson, 
Vv. DM Mr. Winusam Hf FaAvoHAN, to Miss 
Maar A. Orriennock, both of this city. 

In Manayunk, on the 7th Instant, by the Rev. 
A. Culver, Mr. Prevent Wor, to Miss Many 
A. Eunenr, both of Manayunk 

On the 6th instant, by the Kev. Dr, O'Hara, of 
Bt. Patrick's Church, Wiitiam P. Camrnens, 
Eaq. to Miss Many E. Laws, second daughter of 
Michael Lawn, Faq, both of this elty 


_ DEATHS. 


Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 
by a responsible name. 





pened 


In Baltimore, on Sunday afternoon, the Lith 
Instant, Coanies KR. Peance, aged 6) years 

On Wednesday, the I4th instant, Jane Me 
LavcouLen, 

On the 12th instant, Sawer 
42 years. 

On the 1th Instant, Mra. Pansy Mitton, wife 
eof John Miller, in her 46th year 

On the 13th Instant, dows Scortin his Sith 
year, 

On the 12th instant, Mre 
John Todd, in her Sith year 
On the 2th instant, Crank Winey, in hie 42d 


Ronson, aged 


Manoaner, wife of 


year 

On the lith Instant, Mr. Dasint Rowenrs, in 
his 7¥th year 

On the 12th Instant, Josertt Ronen, in bis 2let 


yea 
Suddenly, Pitre th instant, Hannier I wife 





riving and selling slowly at Yael!” for tes and 
bbls, and ¥'9(@10c for kegs, cash and tine, But 
ter is dull at Sate. Cheese is more active, and 
jobbing out at Tse WT, Eeye are worth Sarth 
ver dozen 

COTTON—The market for this staple con 
tinues firm and onthe advance; the demand is 
limited, and the transactions confined to «mall 
lots within the range of 16q01S!y,¢ for ordinary to 
middiings, including some good middlings at 
ac, cash and short time. 

ASHES—The demand is moderate, and prices 
without any quotable change 
BARK —There is a steady demand for Quercit 
ron, with further sales of 00070 hogsheads, in 
lots on arrival at @28 for lst Nol. Tanners’ Bark 
continues dull and neglected 
BEESW AX iaascarce, and good yellow ts quoted 
at Laie YW Ih 
OOAL fu re is a moderate 
note, for the supply of the 
Without change in quotations, 
maintained, and tirm 
COFFEE is tirm and rather more active, and 
the recent arrival of Kio, some 2700 baws, has all 
been disposed of at Lt agloc, which tm bce ye 
advance Some further small sales of Laguayra 
are also reported at Iitalic, St. Domingo at 
Ii4tyeand Triage at Tl(@il',e, all on the usual 


business only to 
Eastern markets, 
which are well 


2a We YW bucket, wed Dried 
wth 


Apples at 2! cai 


pected until received, read, 


of doa. I Gravener, to hie th year 

On the Lith instant, Romer Geen, in bis 2let 
year 

On the Ith instant, Mrs. Frizaneradenstsncs, 
wife of Nathan Jennings, in her td year 





BANK NOTE LIST. 
CORRECTED ron THe MaTUKDaT Evenine Post 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No &8Y South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, frgguet 17, D881, 






Alabama dia. | Missour: » dia, 
Cauada i dia. | Nebraeka 
Conneotioat idia,| New Hranawiok 1S din, 
oaware i dis. | New Harmpehire dius 
heat. of Cotumb.a ides. |) NewJerany parto}die 
Florida dia! Now York City 1 Odie 
(heorgia w dia. | New York State idee 
Hinow to die. | Nerth Carolina 1sdie 
ndiana th ae | Novateovtia 15 die. 
pa 5 dis. | Caw adie 
aneas | Creag? vanim parte ii die 
entucky apdie heode leand idee 
“ # dis, | Routh Caro ina “dia 
i td.) T die. 
M and jtoSdie elas 
Massachusettes $ die. | Vermont 4 die 
Michigan die. | Virginia iSdia 


Minnesota - | W isoonarn 5 to 7 die, 





torn Miseiseipp: 
FRUTT The receipts and sales are large, at 
Wyathe tor Apples, and TEL Oe PM basket for 
Peaches, as in quality, Berries are selling at | 7IYWO WORKS, VALUABLE TO THE 


SICK OR WELL, sent by mail No pay es 


wd approved 








PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKET» | 





reeback, and it was impossible.”’ 


HAY is firmer and selling at GOct5c for new ck ik i “Wiemaite de Sanrvenian ek Us 
and Ther Te for old the 100 The > dine, Wiieematiom oni theme of Laman tmenetiad 
HEMP—There is litth or no stock in first tic Wiacunent ama Wide and Winsaie Cae 
hands, and no sales reported : Ban nt = u " ’ , rn amr ies os " 

HOPS are selling in a small way at What for ee ad hoe “4 te - . fx | A ‘” 
Eastern and Western vogeenc me pn ‘ ! 
IRON There is no new feature in the market ial tte & © Drecu's new . « Meart Di 
but rather more inquiry for Piy Metal 1) tome |, a bl eggs ith. pr wh i, i 
Anthracite No | at SI8;, cash. Scotch Ply [hy Sie 08, Che dog Newest > Momatead fpharth 
quiet, and for Manufactured fron the demand is] of Cnitdren, Cholera and Cholera Morbus, Hil 
limited and prices the sate Col Sates ine Dinther - “tesa vay te 
LEAD—The stock on sale Is light, and a fur t Fever, Yellow Fe er ond the Dineases of + 
ther sale of “pigs Galena has come under our poople With many valuatie M ‘ i'r riy 
natice at 95,86 the 100 Bs, cash t for these diseases, LOS pra thenyravir 
LUMBER - The market is very dull, and prices Pri ~Seeterte —~ a Tse I; _ Hedge, he 
of most kinds are nearly nominal Athout ra con | 4 ity Hachepogge Be caf = + Poet Of 
Eastern Laths sold at $1.25, Lehigh Hemlock |" °y adeeas Dp SS FITCH 714 Buoanwar, New 
Boards sell at $10, Susquehanna White Pine at | Yous . wot? 4 
Slit l5, Lehigh do @lleri2, and crafted Herilock : 
wep | 


"WHY STAND YE ALL THE DAY IDLE” 
the 


rom | 


MOLASSES is firm but inactive, with furthe , > ’ . 
sales of Clayed at 22c, and Muscovade at 25e, on | Piste ee WHISKI mn OR 
time; the ete is light s if you r 
to ’ 4 a il \ ‘ i 
PLASTER There is very litthe offering of ‘ mow tons g n iii I ! M ne “ 
selling, and we quote soll at @22) of ter . — grow } ' bids ui j . sin « 
KIC The demand i4 more active, and of coe a mY a Paneas y 
prime the stock i* very ligh with sales at % (ut wit ri #4! t By. i, “4 | 
He Th, now held higher Naneau 
SEEDS continue inketive, There la very litth 
Clovereess etering of seliing, and Wo quate % GENTS WASTED | packets of 
nominally at $6,500 4,75. Timothy i* beginning Sattaaaws and Janets vag Beenie 
to arrive, and is selling from first hands at 624 | ore offered. anvongst which are Si Wateb | 
ao, some from @ nd hands sold at & A) pet (,uard Chains Mracelet and other sluals 
bush, Of domestic Flaxseed there is none offer rticles, Address, with st enchomed, J. | 
j 
as BAILEY, $54 Court St, Boston, Mas 
SPIRITS The demand for foreign continues | he 
limited, with a stoall business to note in Brandy 
and Grin, at qnetation NE. Rum ie steady at 
a Mpa lhe g A ty magna yo lly se THAT CAN AIL THE CHILD? 
} 1» ‘ 4 f ‘ ‘ * . 
= sstuall way at Isls | ‘ trudge a W In ite sleep disturbed ¥ ihn ane ehasrve & 
‘as y ’ morbid reatlessucs s Variable appetite, a foetid 
BUGARS—The market Continues active and on |) ean grinding of the teeth. and itebing of the | 
| i i ! ‘ eulee t we) tylyete ’ & - | 
thu adv snes with furth t aoe Pon rr | nome? hen be sure vour child bs troubled with 
mostly Cubas, at Waa ye, I id ’ yO) Worms If their pre , be & suspected, pro 
at Tyce ge, all on the usual tern stn ye 
cure at ones 
PALLOW firm atthe advan ‘ aT | 
ed is oe jai’ hn feountry at 4 ina Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge. | 
litthe offering of eclling | : ie! 
TOBACCO — The market is aiet I he in | It efferts ally de ys Ww f “| tfertly afey | 
mrrlice ry for af a1 ’ ne t ! . waeant i f ) as 
aby the ewe ofbayers. Of manut redt | take it It acts ale an a veneral Teenie, and nol, 
tye tte on ‘ . , 
siee are limited and prices fru : ry whe Ea 4h , ‘ ute | 
Winol is a tive de nd bb {th ota nd y (rye | 
B, a bea fered find ready | Prepared only DR D JAYNE & BON, | 
rule af ' Included ia the a 163 Chestnut str le | Aoents | 
Pint DD i j i tl t suyphoul th } 
' 
It t ‘ 
rades are t ri te an ! ! 
| 


ANY PERSON (Lady or Gentleman 





The supply of Beef Cattle during the past weeb ted Slates possessing 4 euiali Capital of 
amounted tu about 174 ead, The prices realized | § #7, can enter inte an cary and fospes table | 
were from *'{ tu S'y¢ Tm 7) Cows brought 1 bows ae, by which from $5 '. €10 rem war cas 
from $2) to 4% bead §=7000 Bheep were euld at | ex eeatszep For particulars, address (with 
from $6.00 to 650 Y cwt. 1664 Hoge sold at frum | stamp,) AUTON & U0., 

Ste 5,25 Bw owt, Bet ectaou 37 North Sixth 6t., Phiiada 


INSTANT RELIEF! 8 #Tor YoUR cover! 
rUnIFY your waxata! 


STRENGTHEN your vor! 


SPALDING’S 
THROAT CONFECTIONS, 


ARE 
GOOD FOR CLERGYMEN, 
GOOD FOR LECTURERS, 
GOOD FOR PUBLIC BPEAKERS, 
GOOD FOR SINGERS, 
GOOD FOR CONSUMPTIVES, 


GENTLEMEN CARRY 


SPALDING'S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


LADIE® ARE DELIGHTED WITH 


SPALDING'S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


CHILDREN CRY FOR 


SPALDING'S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


They relieve a Cough instantly. 

They clear the Throat. 

They give strength and volume to the Voice, 

They impart a delicious aroma to the Breath. 

They are delightful to the Taste, _ 

They are made of simple herbs and cannot 
harm any one, 


I advise every one who has a Cough or a Husky 
Volee or a Bad Breath, or any difficulty of the 
Throat, to get «a package of my Throat Confee- 
tlona, they will relieve you instantly, and you 
will agree with me that “they go right to the 
spot.” You will fad them very useful and plea 
sant while travelling or attending public meet- 
ings for stilling your Cough or allaying your 
thiret, Ifyou try one package I am safe in say 
ing that you will ever aferwards consider them 
Indispensable, You will find them at the Drug 
wiate and Dealers in Medicines 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
My signature ls on each package, All othors 
are counterfeit, 

A Package will be sent by mall, prepaid, on 
receipt of Thirty Cents 


Address, 


HENRY C. SPALDING, 
NO. 48 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





CEPHALIC PILLS, 











is on the outside wrapper 
ing counterfeits. 


CURE 
SICK HEADACHE; 

CURE 
NERVOUS HEADACHE; 
CURE 
ALL KINDS 


HEADACHE. 


By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of 
Nerorus or Sick Headache may be prevented ; and 
If taken at the commencement of an attack im 
mediate relief from palin and sickness will be ob- 
tained. 

They eeldom fall In removing the Nausea and 
Headache to which femalos are eo subject 

They act gently upon the bowels,—removing 
Coatloenesa 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Femalea, 
and al) persons of sedentary habils, they are valo 
able asa Larative, improving the appetite, giving 
time and vigor to the digestive organs, and reeto 
ring the natural elasticity and strength of the 
whole system 

The CEVPHALIC 
Inveativation 


PILLS are the result of long 
carefully conducted expert 

many years, during 
vented and relleved « 


and 


ments, having been in us 





Other OF PaawerLvainis & 


rg ee LS TT Ag 


The Commencement will take 
- piace earty in 





Faus.—Vor « full course of 


Practical Aston Sak 
Matrica Lay 
oxsraahe «0 Biota 5 Tee, 








WHOOPING COUGH bs 
Expectorant, It sehe 


lhe doretion of 
he duration 

disease one-half, and greatly mitigates the 
sufferings of the patient. 


In ofl PULMONARY COMPLAINTS, 
CROUP, PLEURIBY, &e., it will be frand to be 
prompt, safe, pleasant and reliable, and way be 
eapecially commended to Misiwrans, T 
and Sinoana, for the relief of Hoarsencss, and 
strengthening the organe of the rolee. 


This EXPECTORANT and all of ‘s Pamé- 

Medicines, are prepared onty by OR. D, JAYNE 

BON, 242 Chestnut street, and may be had of 
Agents throughout the country ap Str 





<~ PHILADELPHIA: 
B. FRANK PALMER, 


BunoKwon- Axtiret ro THE Mepical. Cousens 
anv Hosrrrate, Auinon or New Kuta 
ron Amrurations; INVENTOR oF THE 
“Patwen Aum,” Leo, &e., has removed to 


TILE STONE EDIFICE, 
No. 1608 Chestout 81, Philed'a — 1608, 
Tunes Squanes Weer of tue Ovp Brann. 


This Establishment, erected at great expense 
for the business, combines every bie oom. 
fort and facility for Burgico Artistic operations, 

The Proprietor will devote bls personal atten- 
thon to the Profession at thie House, and com 
struct the “PALMER LIMBS,” (ander the New 
Patenta,) in weneranmpled perfec tier Thousande vA 
these Limba are worn, (though few are saapocted) 
and a galaxy of gold and alver medals (00 ™ Firat 
Prizes” won, over all competition, lo the prinel 
pal cities of the world,) attests the public value 
of these Laventions a yrnuine “Tulner Limba" 
have the name of the inventor affterd 

Tnphieta which contain the New Rules for 
Amprutations, and full taformation for persons in 
want of limba, wont tree to applicants, by mail or 
otherwise 

The attention of Burgeons, Physicians, and all 
persons Interested, le tiost respectfully solictted, 

All former partnerships bave expired by Limi 
tation. Addrer 

BB. FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artlet, 


ocl#ly 1609 Chesnut St, Philada, 


BROWN’'S IMPROVED 


DANDELION COPFEE. 


It la atronyly recommended t the feeulty 
wa superion nutritious beverage for general De 
bility, Dyspepeia, Dieease of the Liver Hillouws 
Aifections, and Irritable condition of the Ste 
tach fhe many thousands who have been re 
luctantly compelied to abandon the ase of Coffee, 





which the they have pre 
min and euffering 
in the 


itu 


vast amount of from Head | 


ache, whether originating nervous syetom 


or from a deranged «tate alemreatch | 


They are entirely their compost | 


vegetable 


tion, and may be taken af all times with perfect 


any chang { clet, and 
ve venders U tay 


| 
| 
hiked | 


aafety, without making 


the absence of any dinagresable ta 


te admminiater them lo 


BEWAKE OF COUNTERFEIT 


The five rea of Heary © 


Bpaiding on + 


have uatu 


wh Box 


Sold by Drugyiate and all 


wenulne 
other dealers la Meds 
clues 

lo receipt 


A box will be sent by mail pre pal 


All erders should be addressed to 


' 

ot the 
PRIOB, 95 COBNTS | 
} 


HENRY C. SPALDING, 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 





of SPALDING s PREPARED 
snnually eg 


KE! 


wr A single bott! 


GLUE will eave ten tiines ite et 
BPALDING S PREPARE GLI 
BPALDING S PREVAKED GLUE! 


KPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE 


ta SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE, #9 | « 
all others are swinad- 
pevil ly 


owing te the Injury done to their health, will 
find this superior to the beet Java Coffee, to say 
nothing of ite great and acknowledged medical 
benefit 

Wherever known It takes the pla fall other 
cotton and comte ly we ball th prt t the 
! t Java 

A eupply netantly for PREDERIOK 
HHOWN S Lee ‘ ‘} al = North 
ba rher I hand th ne ts 


hii ke 


BOOK AGENTS 


WANTED) to ew LL KAPID SELLING, Vaiaabie 


Family Works, af bow euto ee, WITH IN Team 
the CONTENTS, and Bupertly bored Plate Fur 
elreular wit! ‘ per! iia aj ‘ ive 
Rant HENKY 1heWER, 103 NS street, 
|} New York f you Wen aoe, 21G 
Main Mireet, t winnmat hist 


THAT HAS JAYNES ALTERA- 


W 


TIVh bent 

It hase cured G00 T i r= ed neek 

It haw cured CANCER and SCHIRKHE S TL 
Merkts 

l lias i’ ! ; at | Dieeasre 

It has iHILINDNESS eed WRAK EYES 

It has biliecare ofthe HEART 

It thas 1 DROPSY aut WATERY SWELL 
Nt.” 

It hae cored WHITE SWELLINGS 

It has cared DYSPEPSIA and LIVEK COM 
PLAIN 

It hae removed ENLARGEMENT f th AB 
DOMEN, aod of the Oiwaries, as Keones aad 
Joints 

It hae cured FRYAIVELAS and Shin Diseases 

It hae cured BOLLS and CAKE NOLES 


BAVE THE PIECES It has cured GOUT, RELEL MATISM aod NEU 
FooNoOMY! DISPALCM RALAGIA 
a7 A Srirowin Time Saves Nive’ gy It has cured FUNGI S HEMATODES 
Asacclients will happen evenin well regulated It has cured MANIAG MELANCHOLY 
farnilies, it in very desirable to have some cheng it has cured MILA While LEG 
and convenbent way for repairing Furniture, Toya, it has cured ME i LAL. [meaner 
Crockery, & It bas cured Be ALT TPAD 
BPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE it has cured ERUPTIONS on the Okie 
toeets alleuch emerge jee, and phousehold can Ft thas ierahaeed A e King's Bs 
amar te : eB engrersas - th tLe RRS of vi 
eee © the ways sean) j {~ sate ; KIDNEYS and 
! I? ‘ 
taki I RY itt Sb = ’ j ry kind i? ‘ the Skin 
x i \ br 4 i}jatics ef Bottle | as vv yx Me 
Prive rpconte : | " COREA st. Vitus’ Dance, and 
Ada iPFNRY ©. #PA ING — Nerv Attect is 
io. 4B CEDAR Street, New York, |") ! LEPROSY, SALT RHEUM, acd 
Z Th th} 
CAUTION itheas cured thousands of Pemale Com taints 
prin ea pers ore attem ptt, Ir t ‘ wee, Whether in mak r te 
to pelt f on the uneus y itdic, imitations nale. where t mental and pbvelical power ol 
of vy PREPARED GLUE, 1 would eaation all the cometitation have been proetrated by diseuse, 
persons to examine bebore parchasing, and see | dissipation or vlucr excesses, th Allerative ne 
bat the full name ver fails ty effect a speedy cure It is repared 


mly by Dr D JAYNE & SON, 242 Chestnut 


Btreet, and may be had of Ageats throughout the 
country apl 
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Wit and Gumor. 








HOW IT HAPPENED. 


THE SORROWING YOUTH. 


The steamer ploughed ber foamy track 
(er Massechuseti«a Bay, 

And happy vroyagere emiled to think 
The port before them lay 


Some of our exchanges have revived the 


following old but good story 


A number of politicians, come of whom 


were sceking office under the government 


Were seated on a tavern porch talking, when | 


an old toper named John D . & person 
who is very loquacious when corned, but ea- 
actly the opposite when sober, enid that if the 
company had no objection, he would tel! 
them a story. They told him to “ fire away,” 
whereupon he spoke as follows 


A certain king—I don't recollect his name 


had a philosopher, upon whose judgment 
he always depended. Now, it so happened 
that one day the king took it into his head to 
go « hunting, and after summoning his no- 
blea, and making the necessary preparations, 
he summoned the philosopher, and asked him 
if it would rain. The philosopher told him it 
would not, and be and hie nobles departed. 
While journeying slong they met a country. 
man on « jackass Ile advised them to re 

turn, “for tt will certainly rain,” aaid he 

They smiled contemptoously on him, and 
passed on. Before they had gone many 
miles, however, they hal reason to regret not 
having taken the rustic's advice, as a heavy 

shower coming up, they were drenched to 
the skin. When they had returned to the 
palace, the king reprimanded the philosopher 
severely 

“I met a countryman,” said be, “and he 
knows « great deal more than you, for he 
told me lit would rain, whereas you told me 
it would not.” 

The king then gave him hiv walling pa- 
pers, and went for the couptryman, who soon 
made his appearance 

“Tell me,” said the king, “how did you 
know it was going to rain?" 

“1 didn't know,” eal the rustic 
ase toll me” 

“How, pray, did he tell you 
king 

“Dy pricking up his cars 
returned the rust 

The king sent the countryman away 


“my jack 
* naked the 
your majesty,” 


and 
procuring the jackase he placed him | 
(the jackass) in the offl 
fillet! ‘And here Vewerwed Jot, looking 


very wire, “is 


the prota terse rpehier had 


hing made a very 


ty tire! the auditors eagerly | 


where th 
great tutetake 
“Tow we” 
“Why 
wants an office 4 


ever fines that time enery pacd vas | 


DRIVING QUALITIES OF WOMEN 

* Dowsticks,” recently, in the Sunday Mer 
eury, gave vent to the following atrocious 
sentiments, with which we have no «sympathy 
whatever Still there is a little truth in what 
Doesticks aaye 

“The minute 
anything that will de any work, that very 
minute that very woman begine to drive that 
working thing to ite utmost capacity, be it an 
animal of a machine, and the chances are 
about equal that she'll drive the animal to 
the verge of a quadrupedal grave, 4r break 


you give a woman charge of 





the machine lnto shivered splinters in the at 
tempt te do thre work in 
twelve hours 

“Every person who has ever 
will prertes tly 
eet forth 


make it days’ 
observed a 
human female driving a horse, 
sympathize with the idea There 
Every woman who drives a horse, not only 
drives that horse at the top of his spond, thog 
ging him uphil!, and whipping him down 
hill, and thrashing him the full length of 
every level, but she gives him a sound troun 





cing évery time he stops to drink, under the 
wretched pretence that she is trying to keep 
the fies off Let a woman, any woman—for 
they are all alike on this subject, and no one 
has any more sense than any other one—-un- 
derstand that Flora Temple had trotted her 
mile in 2.109, and let that woman have Flora 
to drive for a day, and shed flog the life out 
if she didn't 


of the gallant hitth tae) mare, 


keep up the same apeod for twelve OF four 


teen hours a day, and would, the minute her 
apeed fell short of twenty five tiles an hour, 
whip the blessed little beauty Ull she dropped 
down in ber tracks 

“If a woman owned Flora Temple, she 
wouldn't hesitate to mak h her to run a race 
with an express train through «a Swampy 
country, and wouk! cut, with a horse-whip, 
the hide all off the lithe mare, if she didn't 
distance the locomotive 

“ There never wasa woman yet who woud! 
or cowdd drive a horse reasonably, and treat 
him properly.” 


A Pectuian Recarionsurr.- Mr. Howard 
was one day at a great dinner party which 
the late Duke of Norfolk gave to several of 
his neighbors He sat at the bottom of the 
table, the duke being at the head, and one of 
the gentlemen who sat near the duke called 
out to him and said, “ Mr Howard, will you 
drink « glaw of wine with me’ There was 
a connection between our families” “Why, 
sir,” resumed the gentleman, “ your ancestor, 
Lord William Howard, hung up twenty-three 
out of twenty-seven of my family, and you 
must own that was4 Ge" This reminds us 
of an ancedote we heard at Hrighton. Gen 
Dalrymple, who was between ninety and a 
hundred years of age, was introduced by the 
king to Lord Errol as an old friend. ~ Ab! 
my lord,” said the general, “ the last of your 
family 1 have seen was Lord Kilmarnock’s 
head on Temple Bar.” 


6H Pourovs Biuxpexn —* 1 don't know 
him,” said s pompous fellow, in speaking of 
& less prosperous fellow. “1 believe he is & 
good enough fellow in his way, but he is not 
of the hongkong.” This opulent gentleman 
probably intended to use the words Acu! ton. 





t@ Yourmret Zousve—“Pa, Hardee 
says the ‘front and rear rank man make a 
file’ What do they make « file for!” 
Literal Parent—* To put the weekly papers 


jehief, taking out hi« 


sides William &S 
noted for his jollity, and also for keeping late 


Al! gittering in the morning con 
Rose lofty epire and dome 

How thrills apon the wanderer + bes 
The fret giad sight of bem’ 


‘ 


But ‘mid the crowd there walked « yout! 
Whoee beart eocmned charged with woe 
His eyes were bent apon the deck, 


Hike step wae ead and slow 


It wae pot uarequited bove, 
Nor dieappointment « fruits, 

That marked with care the cheek of youth 
He couldn't fad yk beorcte ' 


A Tenittine Boexk.—A tale of the sea 
entitled “ The Fair Inez,” by Artemus Ward 
is given to the patrons of Vanity Fair in 
weekly chapters, We copy from a late 
lmeue the following account of an interview 
between the heroine and the corsair chief It 
is & true picture, according to all sensation 
stories 

When Inez awoke the storm hal coased, 
the wild night had passed, and the morning 
was bright and beauuful 


The maiden looked around her The scene 
Wee passing strange 
She was lying upen a fine twelve dollar 


lounge, in an apartment of sumptuous el 
wance 

“Where am 1f" she murmured 

“Rafe, dear lady™ 
voles, “Rafe from all harm!" 

Inez looked up. A’ chivalrous-looking 
young man, arrayed in garments of red silken 
velvet, thick studded with diamonds of incal 
culable value, stood over her, a genial amile 
irtadiating hie fascinated, though swarthy 
features, 

“ Bafe, lady ' he repeated 
the oorsair's bride ™ 

“IT den't see it!” said the gentle Inez 
“la!” erted the pirate, “ longest thou, then, 
for the laughing billocks and bellowing bul 
locks 


‘T have no hesitancy in asserting that I 


wail a soft, flute like 


“ You «hall be 








of thy own chilly clime’" 


do,” she replied 
“If gold be 


your desire,” «ald the pirate 
pocket book and bran 
dishing a ten-dollar bill on the Waukegan 
hank of Illinois, * 

Misereant, | epurn the vile dros! Besides, 
there's ten per cent. discount on it.” Thus 


spoke the noble Inez 


here it ia" 


Crremoat Suanr Practice. —A facetious 
parson of a country parish was employed, 
some yoars ago, to unite a rustic couple in the 
holy bonds of matrimony, As soon as the 
knot wae tied, says the bridegroom, “ Well, 
parson, what's the damage!" “ Nothing, I 
hope,” replies his reverence, “if there is any 
damage done, it is no fault of mine, you alone 


are responsible for the consequences of the 


| 











GROSS OUTRAGE ON A SWELL. 





“Now, sir, as things is wery flat, you shall have the two for half-a-dollar; there !" 


, 





LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Do my dear young friends ever think how 
almost all that is good comes to us? Did you 
ever see a farmer planting and sowing’ 
Down in the moist earth grows the seed and 
yellow corn, grain by grain, little by little. 
Giod sees the farmer at his work, and knows 
full well that he has done what he could; so 
He kindly sends the gentle rain, drop by 
drop, and not one of these litth dropa ever 
forgets ite errand upon which the good God 
sent it to the earth 

“TL have found you out,” said the rain-drop 
to the tiny grain ob wheat, “though you are 
dead and in your grave. God has sent me to 
raise you up.” 

Well, there is nothing impossible with 
Him; so when the raindrop has done its 
errand, a spark of life shoots out from the 
very heart of the tiny grain, which is dead 
and buried, and little by litle it makes its 
way the tomb, and stands a single 
blade in the warm sunlight. This is nobly 
done; and if the great God pleased, He could 
make that little blade strong and fruitful in a 
single Does Ile do this? No, 
Little by little does the stalk wax strong, and 


out of 


Thoment, 


its leaves grow slowly, leaf by leaf. 
Is it not so with everything th@ is good? 





proceedings” “ Hut IT mean, parson, what's 
to pay" “Oh, that depends upon circum. 
stances, When I marry a couple, if the bride- 
groom is rather indifferent towards his bride, 
he hands over only the usual fee, four and 
sia pence If he is pretty fond of her, he will 
pay a pound ortwo Lf he is very deeply in 
love with her he will not think of giving less 
than three or four pounds” What effect this 
had on the heartof the bride 


gentle hint 


stocking to knit, stitch by 


Should we like any other way better? Im- 
patience would 

It was only a few days ago that I heard a 
little girl aay 

“Tam tired, tired, tired! Here is a whole 


stitch! It will 


never be done 
“But was not this one knitted stiteh by 


stitch *" T asked, taking along one from her 
basket, and holding it up 


groom we will leave to the imagination of the \ = 
oe ft 
reader . ‘ ” 
“ Well, that is done 
Keerma Lark Houns—In the city re- The litte girl was counting, instead of 


, & teamster, who is 


hours, as he usually goes home at two o'clock 
in the morning. Well, one stormy night, 
about a year ago, William concluded to go 
home early, and, accordingly, he arrived at 
his house just at midnight. In answer to 
his knock, his mother opened a window and 
inquired, “ Who is there” © William,” was 
the reply. “ No,” 
that over me; my William won't be home for 
two hours yet.” Poor Bill had to wait till 


said she, “you can't come 


his usual time 

Tar Orrosrre Isercescre or THR Sexes 
Why is it that in ninety nine 
who 


IN THAINING 
cases out of a bondred those women 
have been brought up chiefly amongst men, 
no sisters, who have losta 


who have had 


mother early in life, (doubtless for many rea- 
eons a sad affliction to a girl) who have been 
dependent on fathers or brothers for society 

and conversation, should turn out the most 
fascinating and superior of their sex? Why 
is it that in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand, the boy who is edu 

cated solely by bis mother, becomes a tri- 
umphant and successful man in after life! 
Perhaps the opposite influence of either sex 
is beneficial to the other; perhaps the girl de 

rives vigorous thoughts, expanded views, ha- 
bits of retlection, nay, more, charity and for- 
bearance, from ber male associates, as the boy 
is indebted to his mother's tuition and his 
mother's companionship for the gentleness and 
purity of heart which combine so well with a 
manly and generous nature, for the refinement 
and delicacy of feeling which so adorn true 
courage; above all, for that exalted stan 

dard of womankind which shall prove his 
surest safeguard from shame and defeat in 
the coming battle; « shield impervious so 
long as it is bright, but which when onee soil- 
ed, slides and crumbles from his grasp, leav- 
ing him in the press of angry weapons ao 
naked and defenceless man.— /\weer's Maga- 


CoxnpialL Gagetines —The King of Bava- 
ria lately visited a village in the mountain 
country of his kingdom, where he was so 
much pleased with his reception by the mayor 
that he said in a regal manner from his car- 
riage window, “1 am well satisfied with you.” 
The Mayor without hesitation replied, “Fo 
are we with you.” The King felt such de- 
light at the nateete of the official's answer, 
that he dismounted, shook bands with him, 


knitting, her stitches 
Was tired 


of bricks? 
aay; “ what an undertaking, to start from the 
earth, and go on so far toward the sky, brick 
by brick 


try, and not succeed at last? 


No wonder that she 


Did you ever see a mason building a house 
“Poor man!" impatience would 


Who ever saw a patient, persevering person 
Bo, then, step 
by step, W hich is God's way, must be the best 
way. 

Let us see that we do every day what we 
ean, Any little boy or girl who, in looking 
back upon a day gone by, can say, “I have 
done one thing well,” may be happy with the 
thought that he has taken one step in the way 
of wisdom 

Tun Heavruy Mas.--Of all the know-no- 
thing persons in this world, commend us to 
the man who has “never known a day's ill- 
ness.” He is a moral dunce, one who has 
lost the greatest lesson in life, who has skip- 
ped the finest lecture in that great school of 
humanity, the sick-chamber. Let him be 
versed in mathematics, profound in metaphy- 
sic, & ripe scholar in the classica, bachelor of 
arts, or even a doctor of divinity; yet he is 
one of those gentlomen whose education has 
been neglected, For all his college acquire 
ments, how inferior is he in useful knowledge 
to a mortal who has had but a quarter's gout, 
or half a year's ague—how infinitely below 
the fellow-creature who has been soundly 
taught his tic douloureux, thoroughly ground- 
ed in the rheumatics, and deeply red in scarlet 
fever! And yet what is more common than 
to hear a great hulking, florid fellow, brag- 
ging of an ignorance,a brutal ignorance, that 
he shares in common with the pig and bul- 
lock, the generality of whom die, probabiy, 
without ever having experienced a day's in- 
disposition !— /dend. 


t@” Movewents or Pace Naroieoyx.— 
Although ostensibly stopping at the New 
York Hotel, the Prince really makes his 
head-quarters in the office of Vanity Fair, 
where his brown-linen duster and carpet-bag 
may be seen at all hours of the day. The 
Prince has a keen appreciation of wit and 
humor, and is considerable of a wag himself. 
“Why am 1," said he to us the other day, 
placing his imperial legs upon the desk at 
which we were writing sparkling paragraphs 
—“why am I like Jeff. Davis'” We gave it 
up “ Because he is in Richmond and I am 
in New York!” It created no little amuse- 








on, my Gear, | suppose.” 


and promised suon w cal! again. 


meat at the time.— Vanity Fudr. 


Lieuwtnine in Mapacascan.—I was told 
that there is perhaps no place in the world 
where thunder-storms rage so fearfully, and 
where the lightning strikes so frequently as 
is the case here. At Tananariva, about three 
hundred people are stated to be killed by 
lightning annually, and last year the number 
is said to have risen to four hundred. In one 
house a single flash killed ten persons. These 
| fearful storms take place chiefly from the be- 
ginning of March to the middle of April— 
Rhee Last Travels of Ida Pfeiffer 


t® There are hours in which the mind of 
a literary man is unhinged, when the intel 
lectual faculties lose all their elasticity, and 
when none but the simplest actions are adapt- 
ed to their enfeebled state, At such times 
Bayle looked at clowns, and the Jewish So- 
crates, Moses Mendelssohn, stood at his win- 
dow and counted the shingles on his neigh- 
bor's house, 


Agricultural. 








ABOUT EGGS. 








An egg of the average size weighs 1,000 





grains, or one-seventh of a pound. Three- 
fourths of its weight is water, One-seventh 
is albumen, a highly nutritious substance, re- 
senbling lean meat in its composition, and 
therefore adapted to 
muscles when consumed as food, 


produce strength of 
One tenth 
of the weight of the egg is fat or oil, which 
is useful to supply carbon for respiration, and 
heating the body, and therefore expecially 
valuable for eating in hot or cold weather. 
The yolk contains some sulphur and phos 
phorous compounds, the latter affording ma- 
terial for the bones [and brain.] The shell is 
chiefly carbonate of lime, similar in composi- 
tion to marble or lime-stone.. The shell is 
porous and admits air for the chickens before 
it breaks out. Of the entire egg the shell 
weighs about one-tenth; the yolk, three- 
tenths ; the white or transparent portion, six- 
tenths. The composition of an egg is quite 
similar to that of a piece of good fat beef 
steak with the bulk of the loose fat, or tallow, 
trimmed off; eggs are therefore nutritioug food. 
Seven eggs, weighing a pound, are nearly as 
valuable for food as a pound of good meat, 
and they generally cost much less, During 
the past few month seven eggs have cost 
only 7 cents at retail, in our market, while a 
pound of sirloin beef has cost 14 to 16 cents, 
and a com! steak from the round, 12 to 14 
cents per pound—being two to one in favor 
of exes 

In cooking eggs most families boil or fry 
them hard. This renders them bad to digest, 
unless they are masticated very fine, and this 
is seldom done in rapid eating. They are 
every way better if soft-boiled, and after a lit- 
tle practice ia cating them thus, a hard-boiled 
egg is comparatively dry and tasteless. An 
egg placed in boiling water just three minutes, 
or if a large one, 3} to 34 minutes, is abun- 
dantly cooked. After removing from the 
water, the eggs need to stand a few minutes 
to heat through to the centre. After becom- 
ing a little accustomed to them, eaten with 
the addition of a little salt and pepper, or 
other condiment, eggs thus cooked are palat- 
able as butter, instead of requiring to be 
covered with butter. 

Preserving Eggs —As above stated, the 
shells are porous, and the water of the egg 
is constantly evaporating, and air entering to 
take its place. Af'er a time, decay com- 
mences. It will readily be seen that stop 
ping the pores of the shell will tend to pre- 
serve the contents in their natural state. This 
may be done by dipping them quickly in 
melted tallow, or coating them with sweet 
oil, or a solution of gum, or varnish. Milk of 
lime, that is, fresh siaked lime mixed with 
water to a milky consistency, fills up the 
pores pretty well Thus coated they need 
only be placed in a cool place, of uniform 
temperature, A packing of chaff, bran, salt, 
ashes, charcoal, dry saw-dust, or any similar 
porous material, preserves the uniformity of 
temperature by means of the non-conducting 
air confined in the spaces. Perhaps there is 
no simpler way of keeping eggs than toWlip 
them in melted tallow, pack them in dry chaff, 
and store them in a cool, dry cellar.—Amert- 
can Agriculturist. 





| In the Journal of the New York State Ag- ‘ 
ricultura! Society, is the following account of 


the New York Condensed Milk Company, Was- 
| saic, Dutchess county. 

| We vusited the establishment of this com- 
Somes 
| pany, with Mr. Jonathan and Mr. Samuel 
| Thorne. We were very kindly received by 
| Mr. Gail Borden, Jr, the superintendent of 
|the work and the patentee of the prepara- 
| tions there made. Tae works were in fine 
order, and we witnessed the process, from the 
milk from the cow until prepared for market. 
It is new milk, fresh from the cow, with 75 per 
cent. of water evaporated from it. This is 
done by steam; and the public who use this, 
have real milk, and nothing else, and can add 
water to it to suit their taste. It is already 
: delivered in New York and Brooklyn to more 
{than 4,000 families—is recommended by a 
great number of physicians as superior to all 
other milk sent to market. The day we were 
at the works they were preparing upwards of 
1,800 quarts of milk, delivered that morning 
—somewhat less than the average quantity. 
The company have another establishment at 
Burrville, Litchfield county, Ct. The estab- 
lishment is open to the inspection of all, there 
being no necromancy about the matter, but 





the process being simply what is above stated, 
Neatness reigns predominant throughout the 
entire establishment, and is one reason, doubt- 
leas, of the great popularity of the milk sent 
from these works, A small pamphlet accom- 
panies the milk, giving directions how to use 
it, and how to keep it; and statements of its 
value and cheapness. 


NEW MODE OF SUBSOILING. 
I beg to submit to you what has occurred 
tome as a very simple mode of subsoiling, or 
deep ploughing, that can be effected by the 








— 
ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATUKDAY EVENING Poge 


| [am composed of 25 letters. 
| My 1, 12, 2, 10, is & part of the human visage 
My 2, 15, is a preposition. 
My 3, ¥, 1, 18, is what we should all shun. 
My 4, 1, 15, exists only in certain localities, 
My 5, 22, 6, is a regulator. 
My 6, 7, 11, 21, 25, was a poet. 
My 7, 17, is a preposition. 
My %, 7, 23, 20, we could well do without, 
My 9, 17, is & pronoun. 
My 10, 0, 5, 18, is « river on the Eastern Cony 
nent. 
My 1, 14, 15, i¢ a denomination of measure, 
My 12, 14, 23, is a kind of dwelling. 
My 13, is a vowel. 
My 14, 4, 10, is a vessel. 
My 15, 14, 21, 20, is a vegetable production, 
My 16, 25, is a verb. 
My 17, 12, 8, 18, 13, is a number. 
My 18, 3, 24, is an abbreviation. 
My 19%, 24, 6, is seen on a summer morning. 
My 20, 9, 13, 3, 18, is used by the baker. 
My 21, 4, 15, is a metallic substance. 
My 22, is a vowel. 
My 23, 6, 1s, 5, 3, 13, is a number. 
My 24, is a vowel 
My 3%, 14, 10, we could not do withont. 
My whole forms a subject of sad contemplation, 
Easton, Mo J. H. LUNBRGK, 


* CHARADE. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pose, 

My first is an animal very «mall, 

Which no doubt is known to all; 

My next you will oft meet as you travel, 

Some use it in preference to the finest gravel, 

My whole in youth is in its date, 

And is the object of the schooulboy’s hate. 
LOCIUB, 





easiest method possible. Let the plough be 
driven on the same furrow two or three 
times, or as often as necessary, in order that 
you may be able to carry your ploughing to 
any depth you think desirable. In doing this 
an improved mould-board will be required 
for turning the first furrow. When the 
plough has turned the first soil, and is driven 
again in the same track, «a large mould-board 
will be necessary, and one of a peculiar con- 
struction to clear away the soil of the first 
furrow, and facilitate the further passage of 
the plough. I am takiog out a patent for a 
new mould board of « description to effect 
this purpose, which I conceive by very simple 
means will produce a very desirable result. 
A light two-horse plough will always be 
sufficient for this sort of work, and will enable 
you, certainly in less time, to plough deeper 
than with the heavier subsoil plough we are 
accustomed to, worked by four horses, This 
mode of ploughing, though very obvious, may 
still be novel and may be beneficial to the 
agricultural public, which is my excuse for in- 
truding on your space. (The first plough 
wants a wider mould-board; the second, if 
any, & narrower one.)—Lendon Agricultural 
(Gazette, 


Cure ror Potato Distase.—The London 
Times publishes « list of remedies for the 
potato disease. The most efficacious is one 
discovered by “C., of Hornsey,” which con- 
sists in pressing down the haulm thus :—“ He 
set his potatoes in a double row instead of 
single, the two rows occupying a foot in 
width, with # foot of vacant space outside 
each row, They were planted on the level, 
and hoed up at the usual time. Now comes 
the important step. When the haulm had 
reached its full growth, about the Ist of July, 
he turned it over right and left towards the 
vacant spaces, by adding earth between the 
rows and pressing down the haulm, 80 as to 
drive it from the erect position, and allow the 
rain, instead of descending to the roots, to run 
off upon the vacant space.” Not one in a 
handred perished. 


Useful Receipts. | 


To CLean Tatnteo Barreta—The best 
method for cleaning tainted barrels is to put 
one peck of charcoal and one tea-cup of 
potash into each barrel, fill them up with 
boiling water, cover tight, and let them stand 











until cold 

UnrenMeENTED Breap.—Take fine flour, 

six pounds; bicarbonate of soda one and one- 

eighth of an ounce; pure muriatic acid, one 

ounce and a quarter; water, three pints; and 

salt, three-quarters of an ounce; mix the bi- 

carbonate of soda and the salt intimately with 

the flour, and put the muriatic acid into the 

water, and then blend the whole in the usual 

way of making dough. As soon as it is tho- 
roughly kneaded, bake it either in tins or not. 

Bread thus made has an agreeable natural 

taste; keeps much longer than fermented or 
common bread, and is said to be more diges- 
tible, and much less liable to turn sour or 
moldy. We may observe that the chemical 
action of the acid on the soda disengages gas, 
which, though it makes the bread “ light,” 
disappears in the oven, and that the result of 
this action is to produce nothing but common 
table-salt, which can be easily proved by 
mixing a similar proportion of the acid and 
the soda in an appropriate vessel, when the 
well-known taste of common table-salt will 
be recognized. —Neptimus Piease. 

Essence oF VERBENA Lear.—A sweet and 
refreshing perfume for the handkerchief :— 
Take rectified spirits of wine, half a pint; 
otte of verbena, half a drachm; otto of ber- 
gamot, one drachm, and tincture of tolu, a 
quarter of an ounce. Mix them together, and 
it is ready for use. This sweet scent does not 
stain the handkerchief, and is quite econo 

mical. 

De.icaTE OR SILVER Cake—CHEAP AND 
Goop.—Take 2 teacupfuls of white sugar ; 
¢ cup of butter; 1 cup of sweet milk; 4 cups 
of flour; the whites of 4 eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth; 1 teaspoonful of soda and 2 of cream 
of tartar; and flavor with vanilla, nutmeg, or 
lemon, or as you like. Furst rub the butter 


and sugar to a cream, and then add the other 
ingredients. Bake in a quick oven.—Ame- 


RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 

To all poor sinners I am known, 

I'm found in every city; 
Sometimes I may be found at home, 

T ain an object of pity. 
To find me you may not go far, 

To happiness I am not known, 
But I am known to many a tar, 

Who on the sea is far from home. 
I go the world round every day, 

And do not find it hard to live ; 
I always find some new prey, 

And to them some of myself I give. 
Such is my whole It is too true, 
Pray tell can I be guessed by you’ 





DOUBLE REBUS. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 

A town in New Mexico. 

A river in Beotland., 

A city in Italy. 

A town in Prussia. 

A town in Belgium. 

A town In Pennsylvania. 

An act performed by soldiers, 

A river in Spain. 
My initiats form the name of a range of moun- 
tains. My finals, place of situation. 
ADDISON D. YOUNG. 


Fnon, Lawrence Co., Pu. 


QUESTION. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
What number is that which if multiplied bythe 
one-third of itself, and the product divided bythe 
difference of the multiplying numbers, the que 
tient will be seven and one-half DELTA. 
$2 Av answer is requested. 

CONUNDRUMS. 
ta When is molasses remarkable? Ans.— 
When it boils, for then it’s syrup rising (eur 
prising.) 
tay” Why is true courage like well fulled cloth? 
Ans.—It will not shrink. 
ta” Why is a whisper like a forgednote? Ans, 
—It is uttered but not allowed (aloud.) 
tar” What animal docs a soldier get 
leaky tent’ Ans.—A canvas back duck! 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN OUR LAST. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—The taking of 


the city of Quebec by General Wolfe, in the 
French and Indian war. 
ENIGMA—A Journey in the Back Country, 
by F. L. 
tion. 
DOUBLE REBUS—Moscow, in Russia. (Manaar, 
Oaliu, Seychelles, Caucasus, Orful, Washita.) AL 
GEBRAICAL PROBLEM—25aniles fromLondon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHARADE— Assassins 
RIDDLE—Riddler.— 


Olmstead. 
(Ass-ass-i-nation. ) 


I tind the true answer to J. F. H.'s Problem, 


published March 30th, to be answered by several 
Ashould receive $16,64, B $14,08, and C $896 
The exact answer to 8. C. 
blem, published May 11th, to be $26,085 64-1215, 
Answer to a Problem by W. 
lished June 15th, weight of boxes 75 Ibs; Am 
swer to Arithmetical Question, furnished by A 
D. Y., published July 6th. If it is the meaning of 
the question, that A pays 50 cents per acre more 


Hope's Interest Pro 


D. Stratford, pub 


for only the 30 acres of improved land which be 


gets, and gets the rest of his land at an eq 
value with B; then A gets 668-77 acres of 

at $1,921, per acre, besides his 30 acres of i 
proved land at #24244 per acre. 


Thus 
for A 96877 acres, and for B 108 60-77 sere at 


$1,924, per acre. But if it is the understanding 


that A in consequence of his getting the impre 
ved iand pays 50 cents per acre more for every #t% 
then A gets 87.6894374 acres at $2. 2807764 per acre 
and B 112.5105626 acres at $1. 7S07764 per acre. 

DANIEL DIEFEN BACH. 
Kratzerville, Sayder Oo., Pa. 


Answer to A. D. Y."s Question of July 6th. A 
gets 06877 acres and pays $2,423, for the i 
proved and $1,921¢ for the unimproved. B 

108 69-77 acres and pays @1,924y. 

Bnvinna, Pa. WM. 8 MAJOR 


INCORRECT ANSWERS. 
D. F. Lemmon’s answer, published Aug. 54, @ 
_ D. Y."s Question, published July 6th, i 9% 
correct. He has A to pay 833g cents per acre 
more than B. 
R. Barto’s of the same date is not correct. He 
has A to pay less than $200 and B to pay more 
than §200. 
W. Evans's is not correct, as A and B do net 
both receive the same number of acres, Will * 
solvers of “ the riddler” please examine the Pre 
blem and give it anotber trial? Yours, &¢., 
Bron, Lawrence Co., Pa. AD. Y. 


@ Tar MAN wio Camnixs ALL Barons 








rican Agricultwrist. 


Hm. —“ Tne wheelbarrow man.” 








